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Editorial. 


EACE, blessed ‘peace, seems to be assured, although 
there may be delays and difficulties in the way. True 
to his patriotic and humane policy, President Mc- 
Kinley is doing all that he can to make it possible 
for Spain to surrender. The substance of the terms 

proposed, given out as our paper goes to press, frees Cuba 
and Porto Rico from the Spanish flag without determining 
the policy of our government in regard to them. Questions 
concerning the Philippines are reserved for future settle- 
ment. We are, therefore, not committed to any “ imperial 
policy.” We are at liberty to treat with the inhabitants of 
Cuba and Porto Rico concerning their choice of government, 
and to take such measures in the Philippines as may seem 
wise after due consideration. We have accomplished more 
in three months than the most sanguine patriots could have 
anticipated, and may now gladly await the blessings of peace. 


ad 


Tue Sfectator of London is more American than the 
Americans themselves. The editor pleads for the imperial 
policy. He claims that generosity on our part must not be 
exercised toward Spain in the case of the Philippines, but 
toward eight millions of natives so governed that “ the chil- 
dren fly with shrieks if they see a Castilian.” He reminds 
our government that, when Admiral Dewey broke into the 
harbor of Manila, America upset “a bad civilization,” and 
took upon herself new responsibilities which she cannot now 
shirk. In all this, and much more which fills the English 
papers, we must recognize the fact that England, in her 
mighty task in the East and Far East, wishes to have by her 
side a nation of her own blood and training, with the skill 
and power which Americans have displayed in the Spanish 
war. The amazing greeting given to our army in Porto Rico 
will be used in England as an indication of new duties and 
new responsibilities for the American republic. 
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Our Congregational brethren seem to agree that the ex- 
periment of holding their Triennial National Council in Port- 
land, Ore., was a success. ‘Two hundred and fifteen delegates 
attended. Compared with former councils, the delegation 
was small; but it was influential, and attended to business. 
For working purposes, such a compact body is more efficient 
than a large and miscellaneous delegation. The opportunity 
was taken advantage of to simplify and systematize the 
methods of the Council. In matters of doctrine or of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, such a small body would have no authority 
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over the churches. It could only advise. Happily, while 
there were lively questions concerning ministerial training and 
character and the authority of councils in the matter of ordi- 
nation, there was no embarrassing conflict. “ Liberals and 
conservatives were present, but the line separating them had 
disappeared.” As usual in such meetings, the programme 
was overloaded. Men wrote essays, and sent them to be 
read. Others passed all the limits of the time allotted to 
them. New and interesting subjects took up the time de- 
voted to the regular programme ; and, finally, as is usual in 
such cases, the Programme Committee suppressed some pa- 
pers, beheaded others, and made short work of parliamentary 
discussions. One subject, which excited general interest, 
was “The Law of Federation among Missionary Societies.” 
Measures were taken looking to the reduction of rivalry 
between missionary societies having the same general con- 
stituency. Half a dozen theological schools reported, no 
delegate speaking for Andover. It was reported that thirty 
colleges have been assisted or established by contributions 
from Congregational churches. ‘The work of the American 
Bible Society was properly criticised because of its unwilling- 
ness to print the Revised Version and for other antiquated 


methods. 
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THE wise war lords of the military-oppressed nations_of 
Europe laughed at the “improvised” army of these United 
States. What can these new soldiers do? Nothing, was 
their answer. These lords, wise in the wisdom of this world, 
imagine that human machines, absolutely controlled by one 
will, are the ideal soldiers. They leave out what history tells 
us must never be left out; namely, the intelligent individual. 
Intelligence and freedom count for as much in the army as 
obedience does. The great conquering army of the future 
will not be the mighty mass of men who are automatons, but 
men of quick brain, resolute, intelligent purpose. And, as 
arms of destruction are being “improved” so that a rifle in 
a man’s hand or under his control has a hundred times the 
destructive power it had of old, the massing of men in great 
bodies under great leaders to face one another in open battle 
has ended. The common schools will furnish us with a 
better army than the camps of the military lords. Intelli- 
gence is the high demand in this time. And it is possible 
that with this increased intelligence men may find a better 
use to put themselves to than the destruction of one another. 
War may cure us of all love of or desire for war. 


Bismarck. 


At the end of a long life, eight years after his retirement 
from the virtual control of the German Empire, the man of 
“blood and iron” has passed away. Gladstone, Bismarck, 
and Leo XIII. in extreme old age have been the three most 
conspicuous figures in Europe. As individuals, they were as 
unlike each other as were the tendencies and modes of life 
they have severally represented to this generation. ‘The 
ascetic prelate alone remains; but within the twelvemonth 
he, too, may follow his great contemporaries. Gladstone and 
Bismarck, having shaped the destinies of two empires, have 
left their impress upon the thought and the political life of 
the whole world. All the world has been praising Gladstone, 
the devout churchman, the matchless debater, the great- 
hearted statesman, the sturdy English gentleman. It is a 
token of the amazing versatility of human nature that 
scarcely a word of his eulogy will apply to his mighty com- 
peer, the chancellor of the German Empire. Excepting that 
he was a chaste husband and an affectionate father, there 
was between him and Gladstone scarcely one point of resem- 
blance, either in his character or in his conduct of affairs, 
whether in private or in public. 
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Bismarck, the wild rider, the deep drinker, the ruthless and 
determined ruler of men, made his way and did his work by 
force of intellect and physical prowess. Guided by a sense 
of loyalty to the king whom he made an emperor, which was 
apparently the only religion he ever deeply felt, he shaped 
vast ideas of empire, and enforced them with a will of iron. 
Counsellor for three emperors, he was more masterful than 
any of them; and, but for his indestructible loyalty, he 
might have taken from the present ruler of Germany the 
authority he put into the hands of his grandfather. In 
Wilhelm II. nothing more surely indicates a native gift for 
kingship than his success in shaking off the heavy hand of 
Bismarck and conducting affairs of state for eight years with- 
out his aid. 

Bismarck was no lover of his race. He was first of alla 
Prussian. ‘To drive Austria out, and to make Prussia and 
her king the leaders of a united Germany, has given his am- 
bition for thirty years a shining mark. He opposed the 
pope, not because he represented Romanism, but, rather, 
because he was a great rival, whose authority extended into 
the territory he had determined to bring under the control of 
the German government. He was jealous of the American 
republic, not because it was founded upon ideas which were 
opposed to imperialism so much as because it generated 
ideas which by reflex action interfered with his vigorous 
policy in Germany. To him human rights were mere ab- 
stractions. The realities were law, order, power, the splen- 
dors of empire, and the glory of supremacy among the 
nations. 

Undoubtedly, a life of him could be written which, omitting 
all the events of his official life, would show him to have 
been a gentleman of generous impulses and literary culture, 
an affectionate friend and a just citizen. His friendship for 
Motley was but one of many indications of the quality of the 
man. He was loved by his neighbors and reverenced by his 
family. But, when he took his seat at the council board of 
the empire, he became simply a governing machine, driven 
with immense energy and inflexible will to the ends he iden- 
tified with success and prosperity for Germany. 

Many political troubles have disturbed the peace of Ger- 
many during the last eight years. They have called for all 
the skill and resolution of the young emperor, who had de- 
termined to rule as well as to reign. It has been a common 
belief that Bismarck would have more easily controlled the 
turbulent forces which have disturbed the politics of the 
empire. But nobody knows what troubles would have come 
if Bismarck had continued after. his seventy-fifth year as 
virtual ruler of Germany. His resolute policy had provoked 
many reactions. There were forces suppressed by the strong 
hand which were biding their time. It is not impossible that 
before this time resistance to the will of the Imperial Coun- 
cillor might have shown itself in open rebellion. 

The year 1848 in Europe seems to us to mark off an epoch 
as distinctly as any date in history. Then the new method 
of government came in. The constitution was put above the 
king. The will of the people was recognized as superior to 
the right of kingship. Since that time, with varying fortunes, 
constitutional government has been advancing. In spite of 
the fact that in Europe there are still three emperors and an 
empress, republican ideas are everywhere gaining ground. 

Bismarck came just at the time when the shattered king- 
doms of Central Europe were gathering up the wrecks of 
their inherited fortunes and trying to make terms with the 
new ideas. Out of these dukedoms and kingdoms Bismarck 
made an empire. He conceded to the new ideas just so 
much as policy required; and for the rest, like a feudal 
baron, he claimed the right to rule because the empire could 
offer protection. He has made Germany great and glorious. 
He has not insured her future, because he has neglected the 


corner-stone of freedom, and has built without respecting the 
rights of the people. 
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In him the traditions of the great Charlemagne survive, 
and because of him the pretensions of Wilhelm II. to be by 
divine right over-lord and war-lord of Germany have found 
their opportunity. How long they will survive in the agita- 
tions of modern society no one can predict. It is probable 
that in the youthful emperor, with his’ amazing activity and 
versatility, they may have attained to a success which might 
have been denied to the less picturesque and more familiar 
ideas of the grim old chancellor. 


The New Dream of Empire. 


No events in history have been more extraordinary than 
the rush of tremendous surprises which the American people 
have experienced in the last few months. We have been 
hurried along as if by a mighty current of destiny. The 
nation has not thought or willed or struggled to steer its 
own course in the midst of the tide, but has given itself to be 
borne, and has looked on with wonder almost like a spectator 
from outside. 

It is time that this easy passivity shall give way to earnest 
and strenuous thought and foresight. Already the future is 
shaping itself toward new and startling issues. As we were 
launched upon a career of war without seeing or asking 
what we proposed as a nation to do in the event of victory, 
so now there is danger that we may be swept into a far- 
reaching and permanent policy of dominion and foreign 
responsibility, fraught with vast and unknown consequences 
both moral and political, without having fairly counted the 
cost of such a policy or deliberately chosen to take this kind 
of venture. 

The vision of empire has always had a strange fascination 
for brave and forceful men. The inheritance and traditions 
of our race easily persuade our people in this direction. Has 
not England thriven, men say, by carrying her flag around 
the world? The tide of commercialism and of material 
interests seems.to many to run the way of territorial ag- 
grandizement. What new wealth, men cry, can we not 
win, what new realms of lucrative adventure may we not find 
for our sons, when we shall have given Anglo-Saxon laws, 
institutions, and industrial organization to the wasted lands 
of the West Indies and the unexplored riches of the 
Philippine Archipelago? 

Strangely enough, a wave of buoyant moral enthusiasm 
contributes its powerful element to the new dream of empire. 
It has been remarked that the strength of the war has lain in 
the encouragement of the ministers of the gospel. Religious 
journals have published and pulpits have preached a larger 
outlook for humanity through the conquering arms of 
American soldiers. American rule, they tell us, in each new 
land acquired, will mean an era of civilization for millions of 
hitherto ignorant and oppressed people. Why is it not our 
manifest destiny to annex new areas of the world for the 
sake of enlightenment, order, happiness, and even religion ? 

Are we not a superior people, appointed therefore, from 
Heaven, to teach and rule weaker races? Can we not 
manage for them immeasurably better than they ever 
managed for themselves? Can we not make men of them, 
while at the same time we may sell them our cloth? Why 
is it not our mission to govern those who cannot govern 
themselves, at least till they shall have graduated from our 
school? What better can we do with our power than to 
enforce a happy sovereignty over nations which have never 
yet had the chance to be happy? ‘Thus the genial optimist, 
the confident believer in God as on his own side, makes out 
an easy case for a new use of the material and military 
resources of a Christian State. per 

Against this argument there arises one sturdy objection. 
It is the obvious fact that we have no right, though with the 
noblest intentions, to enforce American sovereignty or even 
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the blessings of American liberty upon Cubans at our doors 
or upon distant Philippine Islanders. The methods of 
force, like the surgeon’s knife, may be necessary in the oc- 
casions of accident; but the vital processes of civilization 
do not go on by compulsion and pressure from without, as 
men make machines and screw their parts together. Civili- 
zation goes on from within and by the co-operation of will 
ing minds. It depends upon an atmosphere of freedom and 
friendliness. All-American experience becomes an impres- 
sive object-lesson to demonstrate that we cannot make men 
obedient or free or temperate or happy or religious by hold- 
ing a rifle over their heads. The dream of empire depends 
upon rifles and iron-clads. No one professes for a moment 
that it can exist without a drastic scheme of militarism. 
Had Dewey after the destruction of the fleet in Manila 
Harbor sailed away, he would have obeyed his instructions 
to the letter. Had no military expedition been sent to sup- 
port him in the assault upon Manila, no political complica- 
tions would have forced upon us the great problems which 
now trouble our peace. Our experiences in Cuba, and the 
certain knowledge that the occupancy of the Philippines will 
cost the health and the lives of thousands of American citi- 
zens, have made the dream of conquest of empire less attrac- 
tive to our people. Happily, there are indications that 
President McKinley and his cabinet would gladly be rid of 
the responsibility for governing the Philippines, while, natu- 
rally, they hesitate to deliver the insurgents over to the tender 
mercies of infuriated Spaniards. 

Certainly, America has no right to govern any country 
against the will of its people. It has no right to buy and 
sell or to barter foreign possessions, as other nations do. 
Strict adherence to our Constitution, and to the principles 
upon which our government is founded, forbids not only some 
of the methods by which we have acquired territory in the 
past, but all future attempts to make gain at the expense of 
other nations. 


The Virtue of Intolerance. 


If it be true, as a considerable portion of the world now 
believes, that all things “have their value by comparison,” 
and that vice and virtue are merely relative terms, then we 
must say that under certain circumstances religious intoler- 
ance, even of an extreme kind, is worthy of praise. Without 
going so far, however, as to affirm the truth of that statement, 
we may say that intolerance appears to be the natural and © 
proper fruit of certain kinds of religious belief, and gives to 
them the stamp of genuine and honest life. When we find 
these same beliefs existing without their characteristic fruit, 
we have to question how much they are alive. At all events, 
something seems to be wanting in the mind which professes 
to believe that vast numbers of human beings are swiftly 
moving on toward a state of everlasting torture, and yet 
views with tolerant complacency the spread of ideas that 
blind the eyes of men toward this fearful peril. 

When a conflagration is raging, it is a wise and praiseworthy 
act, on the part of municipal authorities, to destroy buildings 
in its path, that thus by tearing down a few walls many 
homes may be saved. Where heresy or wrong belief is 
conceived of as like a conflagration, religious authorities so 
regarding it, if they have the power, ought to adopt equally 
stern measures to stop its advance. And why is not heresy 
worse than a conflagration or a pestilence, if it be true that 
the “unbeliever” must suffer endless pain? Surely, the 
human race has no other enemy like him who tempts it 
toward eternal infamy and ruin. 

We shudder to think of the cruelty of past ages, when men 
were burned at the stake for holding what was supposed to 
be a false religious belief; and we suppose that we are much 
nearer the kingdom of heaven because such things have now 
become impossible. But, whatever we may think of the in- 
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telligence whose theory of life demanded such measures to 
be taken on behalf of right and truth, we have reason to ad- 
mire the courage which applied the only adequate remedy it 
knew. Argument was useless. What, then, was left but the 
thumbscrew and the rack? When we find people of the 
present day professing the same belief as to the ultimate 
fate of those who reject the creeds of the Church, and yet 
doing practically nothing of any account to stop the spread 
of most pernicious teachings, as judged by their standards, 
we wonder just wherein they are so much more humane than 
the so-called persecutors of former times. We say to our- 
selves, Either they do not believe so much as they profess 
to believe in the reality of eternal punishment or they are 
strangely indifferent to the peril of multitudes of their fellow 
mortals. He who should see one single individual in danger 
of being swept over Niagara and make no outcry of horror 
and alarm would be looked on by everybody as a kind of mon- 
ster. How, then, could any one regard with smiling compos- 
ure a religious teaching which, to the best of his understand- 
ing and belief, was simply directing and pushing men into 
the channel toward a much more dreadful fate? 

A minister possessing unusual gifts of eloquence and 
learning, well fitted to influence profoundly the thoughts of 
others, is chosen to preside over a church; and a council is 
called to advise and assist the church in ceremony of instal- 
lation. After due deliberation the council votes not to pro- 
ceed with this ceremony because the minister does not be- 
lieve in everlasting punishment, which is affirmed by a half- 
forgotten creed of the church. The council appears to think 
that the last word has been said when it thus declares that 
the minister ought to be in accord with the creed of his 
church; and, having taken its stand in favor of this degree 
of intellectual honesty, it proceeds to dissolve “in perfect 
charity with all mankind.” 

But has the last word been said? If the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment amounts to anything, is not the man who 
slights it, or teaches others to doubt it, too dangerous to re- 
ceive any measure of trust and respect? The greater his piety 
and goodness, the more easily he may deceive souls to their 
lasting hurt. It cannot appear a very great virtue, therefore, 
on the part of those who profess this doctrine, to say that a 
minister must preach what his church believes. If the doc- 
trine be true, it is a most sinful thing not to hold the warning 
continually before a perishing world. Sending men to sea 
in rotten or overloaded ships is but a trifling fault compared 
with the criminal recklessness of sending them out on the 
ocean of life, on a raft of faith, which can never reach any 
haven of refuge, but must ultimately strand them in endless 
and hopeless misery. They who believe that the voyage of 
the soul is exposed to this peril are bound to be intolerant. 
They have no right to be friendly with one who differs from 
them on this vital question, as if it were no more than a 
disagreement about the tariff or the currency. 

It is not our wish to accuse others of hypocrisy because 
they do not, in all respects, live up to their creed. On the 
contrary, it is our firm persuasion that there is in the church, 
on the whole, very little open strenuous profession of things 
not actually believed. But we fear many people are silent 
about their disbelief out of regard for the peace of the 
church, not seeing how religion itself is thereby brought 
into disrepute. We may grant that, so far as they personally 
are concerned, it is, at the worst, but a little fault if they 
seem to assent silently to the preaching of ideas which have 
no meaning for them. But, when people are supposed to 
believe in everlasting punishment, and yet do not show that 
they have any realizing sense of the fearful implications of 
that belief, the outside world is swift to draw the conclusion 
that religion is only a plaything without much serious bear- 
ing on real life. For this reason we urge that all should 
have the courage of their convictions. Either they should 
believe in an endless hell, and treat as false prophets al] 
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who believe otherwise, or they should say boldly that this 
conception is much too dreadful to be true. To say that, if 
the creed declares it, the minister must preach it, comes far 
short of being a satisfactory settlement of the issue involved. 


Current Copics. 


Ir is now a definite certainty that before many days have 
passed a treaty of peace will have been signed by the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries of the United States and Spain. In 
the wake of a multitude of persistent rumors of a desire on 
the part of the government at Madrid to terminate the con- 
flict by yielding the points which the United States had 
made an issue in the original declaration, the first formal 
step toward peace occurred last Saturday. M. Cambon, the 
French ambassador at Washington, armed with plenary 
powers by the Spanish ministry, made a definite inquiry for 
the general conditions on which the United States would be 
willing to terminate the war. This move on the part of 
Spain had been clearly foreshadowed by the multitude of dis- 
asters that had attended the operations of the Spanish forces 


since the war began. 
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THE reply of the President and the Secretary of State to 
the inquiries of M. Cambon is definite and clear-cut in so far 
as it concerns the complete evacuation of Cuba by the 
Spanish forces, the absolute cession of Porto Rico to the 
United States, and. the granting of a coaling station to this 
republic in the Ladrone Islands. The first two clauses of 
the President’s outline of the terms of peace imply the com- 
plete withdrawal of Spanish sovereignty from Carribean and 
West Indian waters. The future of Cuba and the ultimate 
disposal of the Philippine Islands are questions with which 
diplomacy has yet to deal; and upon the solution of the 
latter will depend in a large measure the success or failure 
of Spain’s effort to secure the remains of her crumbling em- 
pire by securing peace. 

a 


THE Philippines present a problem which might well tax 
the capacity of the highest statesmanship and the most pro- 
found patriotism. The moral question involved is whether 
Spain shall be allowed to continue her wretched misgovern- 
ment of her Asiatic possessions by being reinstated in her 
sovereignty over the Philippines. A considerable portion of 
the citizenship of this country demand that all possibility of 
the perpetuation of Spanish misrule in the islands shall be 
removed by the permanent annexation of the islands to the 
United States. On the other hand, the argument that the 
archipelago contains nine millions of people who are consti- 
tutionally strangers to the spirit of our civic life, and that, 
therefore, it would be a far from desirable accession to the 
territory of the republic, is urged with great force. The ad- 
ministration appears to be in an attitude of uncertainty with 
regard to the wishes of the majority on the subject. 
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But whatever may be the delays incident to a final defi- 
nition of the demands of this country upon Spain, and a 
definite assurance of their ultimate acceptance by the defeated 
enemy, the operations of the war will continue without inter- 
ruption. The original naval and military plans with regard 
to Porto Rico and the Philippines will be carried out with- 
out reference to the prospects of peace; and no demand for 
an armistice by Spain will receive serious attention until the 
Spanish government has bound itself in principle to accede 
to the express wishes of the American people, speaking 
through the lips of the administration at Washington. Even. 
now re-enforcements are being hurried to Porto Rico, a per- 
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manent army of occupation, consisting of immunes, is being 
despatched to the conquered territory in Cuba, and the drill- 
ing and equipment of troops at Chickamauga are being pr ose- 
cuted vigorously. 

ed 


A STRIKING arraignment of Spanish rule in Porto Rico is 
furnished by the complete willingness of the Porto Ricans to 
change masters. At no point in their progress into the 
island have the invaders met with the slightest suggestion of 
opposition or even of bad humor from the native population. 
The advancing American troops are being greeted on every 
hand as deliverers and friends. The entrance of the soldiers 
of Gen. Miles into Ponce was nothing less than an elaborate 
and enthusiastic reception, in which the natives played the 
hosts with rare cordiality and unlimited generosity. Instead 
of being met with a shower of bullets, the advance-guard of 
Americans were bombarded with fruits, cigars, and other 
delicacies that figure so rarely in the soldier’s fare. The 
downfall of Spain’s empire over Porto Rico began with a 
burst of laughter. 
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Otro Epwarp LropoLtp von BISMARCK SCHONHAUSEN 
expired shortly before midnight Saturday, after a painful 
struggle which recalls the lingering death of Gladstone. 
The remains of the founder of the German Empire had 
hardly grown cold in the darkened chamber at Friedrichs- 
ruhe when the world’s judgment of the deeds of the dead 
began to be spoken throughout Europe. In Germany there 
was a reserved appreciation of the great political results 
of the iron chancellor’s life-work. In England and France 
some very bitter things were written of the man who created 
the militarism of Europe, who fought the democracy of 
Germany with bitter persistence, who caused wars to be 
waged in order that his single purpose of a united Germany 
with a Bismarck at its head might be realized. 
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Ir is worthy of note that even the German press was by no 
means unanimous in expressing a sense of loss at the death 
of the man of blood and iron. Several of the most prominent 
newspapers of Germany, evidently feeling that nothing but 
good should be said of the dead, passed over the life of the 
deceased statesman in absolute silence, merely making a brief 
announcement of the death of Prince Bismarck. The Kaiser, 
who was on his annual cruise along the coast of Norway, 
when the news reached him, at once ordered a curtailment 
of his holiday tour, and started for home. It is interesting 
to note, by the way, that report from Berlin has it that the 
family of the dead statesman has refused the State funeral 
which the Kaiser offered to the remains of his former chan- 
cellor. Prince Bismarck is to be buried in his estate at 
Friedrichsruhe, a spot which he himself is said to have 
chosen for his final resting-place. 


ad 


Nor only the British Parliament, but the Council of State 
at St. Petersburg, and the cabinets at half a dozen other 
European capitals, heard with astonishment the speech that 
came recently from the lips of George J. Goschen, first lord 
of the British admiralty, on the subject of the supplementary 
naval programme of the empire. ‘The interesting feature of 
Mr. Goschen’s utterances is to be found in the fact that he 
mentioned Russia by name in his argument for the further 
increase of the British navy. Of course, no definite threat to 
Russia was intended by this ready citation of Russian naval 
expansion ; but the world understood quite plainly that Eng- 
land, speaking through her secretary of the navy, gave due 
notice to Russian diplomacy of a serious intention to pro- 
tect British interests in Asia against any possible encroach- 
ments that the northern power might attempt. St. Peters- 
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burg understood the allusion, and the Russian press hurled 
its defiance at Britannia with renewed violence. 


Ba 


ENGLISH society is being agitated profoundly by the dis- 
closures of which Ernest Terah Hooley, the bankrupt financier 
and company promoter, is the author. In his testimony be- 
fore the court of justice, Hooley made wholesale (and ap- 
parently but too authentic) accusation against men bearing 
the most honored names in the United Kingdom. Peers of 
the highest repute are implicated in this terrible national sean- 
dal by having accepted large sums in return for the use of 
their names to bolster up swindling enterprises. Men who 
have borne reputations upon which the stain of dishonor never 
attached have been charged by the fallen Napoleon of finance 
with the grossest falsehood and the most unabashed attempts 
to bribe, intimidate, and corrupt. And the most pitiful feat- 
ure of this stinging disclosure of arrogant hypocrisy is to be 
seen in the futile attempts of accused peers to escape the 
onus of their wrong-doing by simple denials. 


od 


Members of Parliament, financial writers, officers of 
wealthy corporations, gentlemen of leisure, editors, news- 
paper publishers, all ranks and classes of English social 
and business life, have been contaminated by the wholesale 
operations of the numerous syndicates which Ernest Terah 
Hooley floated, and which were intended primarily to lure 
the money of the public into the pockets of the promoter and 
his friends. Lord Albermarle, the Earl of Winchelsea, and 
scores of other men of high degree have been placed upon 
the pillory of public contempt; and the whole miserable series 
of transactions have had as debasing an effect upon English 
society at large as the Dreyfus case upon French society. It 
is worth noting, perhaps, that the primary cause of all this 
commotion in England is a Jew, just as was the case in 
France during the violent period of Dreyfusism and anti- 
Dreyfusism. 

Bad 


AN interesting document has just been given to the world 
in the letter which the late Prince Bismarck wrote to the . 
Kaiser in communicating to the latter his resignation of the 
office of chancellor of the German Empire and Prussian 
minister of foreign affairs. The note in question confirms 
the impression which has existed for some time that prior to, 
and antedating the Franco-Russian alliance, Bismarck had 
succeeded in binding Russia to certain agreements with 
regard to Germany which nullified completely the anti-Ger- 
man feature of the agreement between Russia and France,— 
a feature which the French took for granted and which was 
the main raison aétre of the alliance. It is now more 
certain than ever that in the event of a Franco-German con- 
flict the nominal ally of the French republic is bound to 
throw its strength on the side of the German Empire. 


wt 


A cuRIOUS story, containing the possibility of truth, comes 
from Pekin. It is to the effect that the empress dowager 
has formally assumed the supreme authority of empire, and 
has reduced the emperor to a position of undignified retire- 
ment. There is nothing startlingly new about this account 
of usurpation, because various versions of it have been placed 
in circulation at different times, based, doubtless, on the 
well-known fact that the empress-mother has a well-defined 
desire for ruling. This time zest is added to the revival of 
the oft-told tale by the fact that Russian intrigue, largely in 
the person of Li Hung Chang, has been hard at work at 
Pekin in an attempt to substitute for the personal authority 
of the emperor, who regards Russia with suspicion and hos- 
tility, that of the empress dowager, who is known to favor 
the growth of Russian influence in the empire. 
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Brevitics. 


A social evolution is in progress. It has been going on 
ever since man knew enough to remember what his father 
did, and tried to make provision for his children. 


The ancient Hebrew believed that health, wealth, long life, 
and happiness were the results of obedience to the laws of 
God. ‘The experience of many centuries has shown no surer 
way than this to the attainment of these blessings. 


The saying, “trade follows the flag,” has no meaning that 
an American is bound to respect. Our foreign commerce 
goes where it is wanted. Our best customers may be other 
nations. Hitherto our flag has followed commerce. 


Fifty years ago the Emperor of Austria and King of Hun- 
gary was regarded as a bloodthirsty enemy of the human race. 
To-day he is loved and honored by a dozen races that live 


‘ under the empire with mutual hatred and suspicion of each 


other. 


The Churchman publishes a supplement containing mis- 
sionary statistics. It gives the contributions of every Epis- 
copal parish in the country under appropriate heads for all 
missions, foreign and domestic. There are said to be 659,- 
268 communicants and 4,678 ministers. ‘The total contri- 
butions were nearly $13,000,000. 


One conspicuous result of the working of the occult re- 
ligions — Theosophy, Spiritualism, Christian Science, and 
Metaphysics — is the pulverizing of old-fashioned Orthodoxy. 
Especially on the Pacific Coast churches of every denomina- 
tion are affected by church members who, accepting those 
new interpretations of life, lose their interest in creeds. 


There is danger that in the exercise of generosity toward 
the conquered soldiers and sailors of Spain we may do scanty 
justice to the Cubans and the dark races whose faults are the 
direct result of their oppressors’ crimes. ‘The victims of three 
centuries of misgovernment will show in their conduct the 
nature of the discipline to which they have been subjected. 


Nay, never falter: no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good: 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. 
— George Eliot. 


We are treating our Spanish prisoners generously. In 
this we are doing what is expected of a people who have 
listened to the words of the Master, ‘‘ Feed your enemies.” 
Let us also show our Christian spirit by doing good without 
looking for a return, even of gratitude. The real blessing 
that is to come to us is that blessing that always comes to 
those who bless. 


Before it seemed possible for our last paper to reach our 
readers, letters began to come correcting our remark about 
the occasion which suggested to Cardinal Newman the writ- 
ing of the hymn “ Lead, Kindly Light.” We print two, which 
will suffice to set the matter right. Let all our contributors 
take warning. Verify your historical statements, and, above 
all things, verify your quotations. 


Even the ministers of the gospel of peace are stirred in 
these times by the military spirit. Not only have they gone 
as chaplains, but some, desiring to know what is the real life 
of the soldier, have gone as privates. There is one instance 
of a minister, a most vigorous opponent of war, who has 
enlisted as a private, that he may know for himself what war 
is. His arguments for peace will be drawn from experience. 
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At the bicentennial of the First Parish (Unitarian) of 
Weston, Mass., Hon. Charles Francis Adams delivered an 
address upon “The Influence of Puritanism upon our Na- 
tional Life.’ We shall publish it in two parts. In our next 
issue will be the first part relating to the effect upon New 
England produced by the preaching of eternal punishment. 
Part second will show the different effect produced by simi- 
lar doctrines in the character and history of Spain. 


The membership of Baptist churches in Massachusetts is 
said to average one hundred and seventy to each church. 
Of the one hundred _ and seventy, fifty three and three-fourths 
on an average are men and one hundred and sixteen and 
one-fourth are women. _The same proportion is said to hold 
good in other States. One reason given for this state of 
things is that necessarily ministers see more of the women 


and children than of the men and boys, have more influence ° 


over them, and naturally preach too much to them and 
not enough to the men. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“Lead, Kindly Light.” 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I notice in the “‘ Brevities” of the Register of July 28 the 
assertion that Cardinal Newman wrote “ Lead, Kindly Light,” 
“to describe the rest and peace he found in joining the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

On referring, however, to Schaff and Gilman’s Cyclopadia 
of Religious Poetry, I find the following note prefixed to the 
hymn: “This hymn was written twelve years before the 
author became a Roman Catholic, when he was on a voyage 
on the Mediterranean. He had been overtaken by illness, 
and his soul was passing through remarkable experiences 
while he watched with deep interest the religious movement 
going on in England.” 

As corroborative of this, it is stated in Dr Newman’s biog- 
raphy that he, in company with Hunell Froude, went to Italy 
in December, 1832. Falling sick in Sicily, he returned to 
England in July, 1833. As he did not join the Roman com- 
munion until October, 1845, if the hymn was written during 
the Mediterranean voyage in 1833, it clearly was not written 
“to describe the rest and peace he found in joining the 
Roman Catholic Church.” In 1833 Dr. Newman was a 
strong opponent of Rome; and it seems fair, therefore, to 
claim “Lead, Kindly Light,” as a hymn of Protestant author- 
ship. Ts eV ee 


Cardinal Newman’s Hymn. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


In one of the paragraphs under the head of “ Brevities ” in 
the Aegister of July 28 the statement is made that Cardinal 
Newman wrote the hymn “ Lead, Kindly Light,” “to describe 
the rest and peace'he found in joining the Roman Catholic 
Church,” Is not this an error? According to Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia John Henry Newman was admitted into the 
Roman Catholic Church in October, 1845. Newman wrote 
this hymn twelve years before that time, while on a voyage 
upon the Mediterranean Sea in 1833. He thus refers to the 
circumstances under which it was written: “I was aching to 
get home, yet for want of a vessel was kept at Palermo for 
three weeks. At last I got off, on an orange-boat bound for 
Marseilles. 
of Bonifacio. There it was I wrote the lines ‘ Lead, Kindl 
Light,’ which have become well known.” 


We were becalmed a whole week in the straits - 


> 
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Hezekiah Butterworth, in the “Story of the Hymns,” thus 
refers to Newman’s physical and mental condition at the 
time. “In the year 1833 an English Episcopal clergyman, 
Rev. John Henry Newman, was sailing over the Mediterra- 
nean, when suffering from the effects of a recent and an 
alarming illness. His religious feelings were agitated by the 
dissension in the Church at home, and an inward spiritual 
conflict was working a change in his views, until, with perils 
at sea, sickness, doubt, and perplexity, he was made to feel 
that faith has but one reliance. In this state of mind, with a 
sky of Italian splendor and dangers above him and the sea 
rocking the ship beneath, he composed one of the sweetest 
and most trustful of modern hymns.” 

The entire hymn suggests to me, not a man who has found 
peace and rest in any human organization, but one who in 
the midst of all earth’s darkness and tumult holds fast his 
trust in God. Henry L. GLAppINc. 


For the Christian Register. 


My Soul is a Spirit with Wings. 


BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


I creep along by the dusty way. 

How the great elm-boughs quiver and sway! 
Far is the sky — ah, far away ! — 

But my soul is a spirit with wings. 


I lay me under the hedgerows brown ; 

Weary and worn I lay me down. 

Chill is the earth, and the far. clouds frown,—. 
But my soul is a spirit with wings. 


O torrent and tempest may batter and beat me: 

The winter may freeze and the summer may heat me; 
But I’ve that within, within, to complete me,— 

My soul is a spirit with wings. 


Of Taking Risks. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


The discreet traveller in Italy stops over a day or two at 
Monte Carlo; not longer, lest the exorbitant rates at the hotels 
should drive him to the gaming-tables to refill his devastated 
purse. He may veil his motive with the expressed desire to 
see the beauty of the place, which, with its terrible Casino, 
a good providence permitted to remain unharmed when, in 
1887, every more innocent town in the vicinity was shattered 
by an earthquake shock. But that motive actually is to see 
the Casino itself, to get an inside view of it, and some notion 
of the devil’s work that is done there. A preacher could not 
ask for a more silent and attentive congregation. But the 
most surprising and impressive feature of the scene is the 
serene and perfect self-control of the actors who are engaged 
in it. Here are life-long venturers, and young men whose 
beards are soft, and girls the freshness of whose morning 
beauty has not begun to fade. They stake their bright Na- 
poleons; and, whether they win or lose, their faces tell no 
tale. They are equally impassive in the event of disappoint- 
ment or success. They win or lose: in either case they 
make no sign. 

We have here one of many striking examples of the way 
in which the strength of human nature is exhibited in its 
pursuit of vicious ends. The ingenuity and collectedness of 
- the defaulter or the knavish politician are really splendid 
virtues miserably abused. Dr. Herford has published a 
capital sermon on “‘’The Perseverance of the Sinners.” He 
meant their perseverance in trying to do well, but their per- 
severance in doing ill is also admirable. The energy dis- 
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played is good; and it does not appear to be so only because 
the sinner does not “hitch it to some useful end.” 

But this good word for gambling, if any choose to call it 
so, is inspired by something more characteristic of the gam- 
bler’s art than his quietness and self-control. These are but 
incidental traits. I would fain say a good word for what 
is essential to his character and the conduct of his life. It is 
not as if there were not many vices which are virtues carried 
to excess. The miser does but carry thrift too far. The 
social instinct makes a dozen drunkards where the love of 
liquor makes but one or two. And shall we much mistake 
if we surmise that gambling, albeit one of the most danger- 
ous vices, and one alarmingly on the increase among us, is 
but the perversion of a virtue which is a very useful one, even 
in the most ordinary affairs; while, in its higher ranges, it 
affords us some of the most splendid deeds that light up our 
mortal track? 

In George Eliot’s “ Spanish Gypsy” there is a noble pas- 
sage which I should like to quote in confirmation of this 
view, but here in the country I have not the book at hand. 
It is to the effect that no good deed was ever done by men 
who ask for certainty. Such an assertion may assert too 
much, but it errs on the right side. The passion for infalli- 
bility has wrought more mischief, a great deal, than all the 
gambling that has ever been engaged in by gamblers of all 
sorts, from the players of ‘progressive whist” up to the 
Columbuses and Nansens who have taken awful risks in 
their brave search for secrets hidden in western continents 
and arctic seas. Men have wanted to be “ dead sure,” and 
so have missed the living energy of doubt, and the rare joy 
of venturing much where little has been known. Nothing is 
more characteristic of our modern life than the degree to 
which the principle of relativity has gained upon the princi- 
ple of dogma; the principle, that is, of finished intellectual 
certainty. And the principle of relativity means everywhere 
an element of doubt and risk. It means that a man must 
go ahead on many different lines without waiting to be abso- 
lutely convinced that the chosen way is the right way. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis of Natural Selection,— what was it but a 
royal gambler’s stake? If there was much in favor of it, 
there was a liberal margin of uncertainty on which his suc- 
cessors have made some successful forays without breaking 
through into the:citadel of his main idea. Meantime how 
grandly his hypothesis has justified itself at the bar of sci- 
ence, and would still have done so, if it had proved radically 
unsound, by the instigation it has furnished to the studies of 
a host of naturalists upon similar and related lines! The 
laws that govern these things are not silent in the midst of 
arms. ‘The general who will never fight until he is sure that 
all the chances are upon his side presents himself as a candi- 
date for an unenviable fame. This was the trouble with 
McClellan. The living heart of risk and daring and ad- 
venture was not in him. He must be assured that he had 
more troops, and better, than his antagonist, that his position 
was better chosen, that he had better avenues of retreat, or 
he would not give battle. Left to his own initiative, prob- 
ably he would never have engaged the enemy. 

Now on every field of action there are men who have the 
cautious temper developed so abnormally that their wills are 
paralyzed, and they accomplish nothing. We have read of 
a bridge-builder who never built a bridge because he never 
could satisfy himself as to the margin of strength he should 
allow to his materials. He wanted to be more than mathe- 
matically sure of his ground, and a good deal more. ‘There 
are such in every walk of life. They have the Hamlet dis- 
position. ‘Their “ enterprises of great pith and moment are 
turned awry, and lose the name of action,” because they never 
can be sure what will come of them. So nothing comes of 
them but vain regret. 

Of course, it is easy enough to imagine cases where to make 
assurance doubly sure is fit and right. Not unadvisedly does 
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Lowell write of “raw haste, half-sister of delay.” We suffer 
from fool-courage as well, perhaps as often, as from the op- 
posite defect. There is a range within which we rightly de- 
mand the maximum of certainty and the minimum of risk. 
The gun-maker and the bridge-maker must be mathematically 
certain of the adequacy of their material to the intended 
strain. But, if the range for such certainty as this is wide, as 
wide or wider is the range within whose boundaries man’s na- 
tive love of risk has fullest play. Not only in the most signifi- 
cant affairs, but in the most humble, we are often “in a strait 
betwixt two”; and we must choose one or another horn of the 
dilemma, or sink back into a slough of mere do-nothing-ness. 


What we should do is this: effect our well-considered thought, . 


do what seems best; and, in the event of failure, forgive our- 
selves handsomely, recognizing the good intention, and in- 
dulging in no weak regrets. Life, as a whole, is but the 
average day writ large in this respect. There, also, we must 
make our choice, not stickling for certainty, but going in 
upon the chance that we have chosen well. Again I suffer 
from the lack of the right book at hand — to point the moral 
and adorn the tail of my discourse. It is Fitz-James 
Stephen’s biography; but the passage which I fain would 
quote is more accessible in Prof. William James’s “ Will to 
Believe,” if I remember rightly, at the end of the first chap- 
ter, the title of which is identical with the title of the book. 


Some Italian Architecture. 


BY ATHANASE COQUEREL, FILS. 


The interior of the churches of Rome are more or less 
agreeable according to their adherence to or departure from 
the classic type. St. Paul’s (beyond the walls), rebuilt after 
the plan of the old basilicas, is admirable. St. Maria Mag- 
giore was more beautiful before Sixtus V. cut into its colon- 
nades to make a gorgeous chapel for the Presefzo, or sup- 
posed cradle of the infant Christ. St. John Lateran 
contains a collection of huge statues, whose niches are 
even uglier than they. It is a chef ad’wuvre of bad taste, 
which, regardless of common sense, plumes itself upon diffi- 
culties overcome. The entablatures and bases of the 
columns present themselves to the. eye at an angle bearing 
broken and curved pediments, as if it were desired to prove 
how far a wall can be tortured into angles without use and 
curves without beauty. 

A curious characteristic of Italian architecture is the lack 
of skill in adapting to the ancient buildings the bell-tower re- 
quired by Christian usage. When it was in question to add 
one to a heathen temple, as in the case of the Pantheon, the 
result was disfiguring. More often, not knowing how else to 
manage it, even when a new church was to be built, an iso- 
lated tower was erected beside it; and sometimes, the founda- 
tions lacking depth or substance, the lofty tower, without 
sufficient support, leaned one way or another, of which those 
of Pisa and Bologna are well-known examples. 

Of the campanile which I have seen, only one seems to me 
complete in grace and proportion, that of Giotto, beside the 
cathedral of Florence, decorated with Donatello’s bronze 
figures, marbles of varied tones of color being skilfully com- 
bined to give variety and lightness to the square tower, which 
would otherwise present an appearance of frigid uniformity. 
Rows of open colonnades adorn with more simplicity, but in 
excellent taste, the Pisan bell-tower. 

The Roman towers are very much alike, low and massive, 
of brick, and pierced by arched openings, separated by 
brackets supporting short, thick columns. They are not 
without attractiveness in the open country, where their 
sombre severity accords with that of the landscape. They 
recall old fortresses; and their suggestion of fortifications 
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adds to their picturesqueness though they have no beauty of 
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their own, and seldom harmonize with the main buildings to 
which they belong. 

It is seldom one finds a bell-tower topped by a spire south 
of Milan. A flat roof surmounts everything, the upper part 
of these structures appearing hardly as wide as at their base. 
The incapacity of Italian art to construct the Gothic form of 
spires is noticeable. The influence of climate and the tradi- 
tions of classic art have prevented success within its own 
special domain, such as Catholicism once accomplished else- 
where. The spire, the Christian symbol aspiring to heaven, 
like a prayer breathed to God, is incompatible with the 
Paganism which permeates the arts in Rome. 

The failure of the Romish Church to create a special 
architecture is more remarkable because the attempt has 
been continually made. Churches may be counted by the 
hundred in Naples, and are yet more numerous in the papal 
city ; and conventual bodies as well as the Roman cardinals 
have vied with one another in erecting new sanctuaries, 
though not with the idea of suiting them to any religious 
needs of the people, but in the hope of earning God’s favor 
or condoning for sin. Besides this, there are nobles, like 
the Sauli of Genoa, who have themselves built churches or 
who continually decorate churches, in rivalry with other 
magnates. And in Italy these are often side by side. The 
cathedral of Naples is a combination of three churches, and 
that of Bologna of six. 
for inventive skill, and yet without any good result; although 
convent treasuries, the purses of the faithful, the sale of 
indulgences, and Roman monuments serving as an endless 
quarry, have been lavishly drawn upon. 

The cruciform plan of a Catholic church is never varied. 
To originate it, it wa$ only necessary to intersect the classic 
basilica with its three or five naves by a transept at a point 
two-thirds its length. The Greeks and Romans, living in 
the open air and gathering in public places, felt the need of 
protection from the weather, for which purpose they used 
covered porticos, or colonnades. Later, to obtain more 
shade and protection from wind and rain, they surrounded 
these long promenades between rows of pillars with walls; 
and this improvement seemed so important that their en- 
closed porticos were named basilicas,—that is, veya porti- 
cos. Cato built the first one at Rome in 568, and 
afterward generals and emperors erected them in emulation 
of one another. Several yet exist, either in ruins or trans- 
formed into churches, as in the case of St. Adrian’s at 
Rome. At present the name is applied to the city’s seven 
principal churches, without regard to their plan of construc- 
tion. ° 

The apse, or tribune, the space which surrounds the altar 
in the ground plan, the head of the cross, is borrowed from 
the ancient basilica. The Latins called this semicircular 
area the concha (shell); and, when the basilicas came to be 
courts of justice, the tribune’s or proctor’s seat was in the 
apse at the end of the colonnade opposite the entrance door. 
Here was the altar of the pagan temple, the prototype of the 
Roman Catholic altar, and behind it a niche containing the 
statue of the deity to whom it was dedicated. 

Thus we see that the Romish Church has only added a 
transept to the plan of the temple or basilica and chapels in 
the form of dwarfed wings. The elevations of her structures 
were the principal interest of the artist; for there colored 
marbles and frescos could be freely employed, and some- 
times terra-cotta, and more rarely windows of stained glasses. 
In all these is to be found a strange combination of priestly 
traditionalism with a certain liberty and sometimes a repre- 
hensible license. 

But it is not in churches or monastic buildings that one finds 
the spontaneous expansion and life of the Renaissance in all 
its rich development. Italy is filled with significant civil 
wines and of a sort, rare elsewhere, into which the life 

uries has passed, and where it is still to be found ; 


There has been every opportunity ~ 
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and they offer much of interest and variety, above all in the 
northern cities of Tuscany, Venezia, and Lombardy. 

The palaces of the great Roman families are stately. In 
Genoa they are splendid, but less severe. In Florence they 
are castellated with barred windows. At Vicenza they bear 
the impress of the classic taste of Palladio; and at Venice the 
Gothic arch and the fancies of Eastern architecture combine, 
moulded by the ideas of the Renaissance to present us with 
a multitude of delightful houses which charm the imagination 
and satisfy the reason. 

Verona, among all cities, is remarkable for the impress of 
the Middle Ages, which, seeming to sleep their last sleep in 
Pisa, here appear to be only lightly slumbering. It is an 
architectural fairyland with its complete Roman amphitheatre, 
Porta de Borsari, Place des Seigneurs, and the street of 
tombs covered with sculpture, shields of arms, and trophies, 
where lie the remains of Verona’s nobles, stretched in effigy 
or in complete armor upon battle chargers, proudly dominat- 
ing their magnificent mausoleums. In city after city we 

_find a “ square of the nobles ” and the fine communal buildings 
of civil freedom. At Padua is the grandest hall in Italy, at 
Bologna the ancient university, at Siena the Communal 
Palace, at Vicenza the two columns, emblems of Venetian 
rule, intended to bear the lion of St. Mark and St. Theodore 
and his crocodile, like those at Venice. At Florence is the 
Loggia of Lanzi, at Genoa the Bourse and St. George’s 
Bank, and at Venice the Doge’s Palace with its Giant’s 
Stairs, the Bridge of Sighs, and the Rialto. 

The infinite variety of these structures and their abso- 
-lutely individual character give an impression of inexhaust- 
ible power and opulence, which is far indeed from the made- 
to-order effect of Italian churches. Each of the cities was a 
capital; and, though Italy has suffered from its division into 
petty States, art has sometimes been the gainer through 
rivalry in pursuit of the beautiful. Art subjected to priestly 
traditions has paled beside the art which has turned obstacles 
into opportunities for new successes and sources of unimag- 
ined beauty. 

We free Christians, who wear the badge of no human cor- 
poration, may well be challenged to create any definite type 
of Christian art. For such can never be; and why? Because 
the true Christian is neither of the south or the north. He 
can pray equally within the aisles of the Grecian temple or 
beneath the vaults of the Gothic cathedral. Christianity 
requires no external or factitious unity. That of humanity is 
sufficient for it. It sympathizes with art and inspires it, 
and is in turn inspired by it, in proportion as it shows itself 
pure and serious, noble and free. 

Yet it must protest against the taste for costly and per- 
verted ornament, for the show of pomp and luxury which 
prostitutes art beneath the weight of gold. 

Protestantism has everywhere come into possession of 
churches which Catholicism has left behind it. The question 
of the type of buildings suitable for our worship has not yet 
been sufficiently studied. One should bear in mind in this 
connection the principles of acoustics yet but little understood, 
for Protestants cannot forget that ‘faith cometh by hearing.” 
I believe that the solution of the problem would be simpler 
if, instead of imitating the cruciform building of Catholicism, 
one should revert to either of the types of the first Christian 
edifices, that of the rotunda of the Pantheon or the true 
basilica; that is, a parallelogram surrounded by a gallery 
supported by columns. We return thus to the ante-Christian 
architecture, but not to the type of the pagan temples, the 
basilicas being places of assembly and the rotunda lighted 
from above being borrowed from that of the ancient baths. 
The temples were of small dimension and hardly lighted 
gt alls f 

The Protestant desideratum-is a great congregation 
wherein all can see and hear, and which the preacher can in- 
clude with a glance of the eye. The Roman Catholic sermon 
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is only an adjunct of worship. From many points one can- 
not see the pulpit and must hear imperfectly. One is lost in 
the far-off corners of a vast building ; and no such scattered 
assembly can unite in our Protestant service, where all in 


common lift up their hearts to God and worship him to- 
gether in spirit and in truth. 


The Comfort of the Stars. 


When I am overmatched by petty cares, 
And things of earth loom large, and look to be 
Of moment, how it soothes and comforts me 
To step into the night and feel the airs 
Of heaven fan my cheek, and, best of all, 
Gaze up into those all-uncharted seas 
Where swim the stately planets! Such as these 
Make mortal fret seem slight and temporal. 


I muse on what of Life may stir among 
Those spaces knowing naught of metes nor bars ; 
Undreamed-of dramas played in outmost stars, 
And lyrics by archangels grandly sung. 
I grow familiar with the solar runes 
And comprehend of worlds the mystic birth ; 
Ringed Saturn, Mars, whose fashion apes the earth, 
And Jupiter, the giant, with his moons. = 


Then, dizzy with the unspeakable sights above, 
Rebuked by Vast on Vast, my puny heart 

Is greatened for its transitory part, 
My trouble merged in wonder and in love. 


— Richard Burton, in the Cong regationalist. 


» An Imperial Comedy. 


BY SVETOZAR IVAN TONJOROFF. 


A curious and significant indication of the political tenden- 
cies that are working for the disruption of the German Em- 
pire is to be seen in the comedy of errors that is agitating 
the miniature German principality of Lippe, and incidentally 
the princes of the federation, whose aggregated territories go 
to make up the empire. 

The principality in which the tragi-comedy is placed is 
one of those miniature affairs that surprise the visitor with 
their utterly doll-houselike proportions. The latest census of 
the German Empire gives Lippe a population of exactly 134,- 
854 men, women, and children,— no more and no less. _Det- 
mold, the capital of Lippe, and its great centre of population, 
is inhabited by something like 10,000 people. 

When Prince Waldemar of Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen 
died, in 1895, his place as ruler of the country was taken by 
his brother, Prince Alexander. It was demonstrated, how- 
ever, that the new incumbent of the throne of Lippe was 
mentally incapacitated for the arduous task of guiding the 
destinies of 134,854 people; and so the necessity arose for 
the appointment of a regent. 

At this point a brisk little cabal sprang into vigorous 
existence at the imperial court in Berlin. Princess Victoria, 
the sister of the Kaiser, is the wife of Prince Adolf of 
Schaumburg-Lippe,’a branch of the ancient and honorable 
house of Lippe. The princess made up her mind that she 
wanted to be the first lady in Detmold, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to place into active operation a multitude of influ- 
ences to obtain the appointment of her husband to the 
regency of Lippe. 

The Kaiser, who has shown unmistakable symptoms of a 
desire to rule Germany with some independence, decided 
that Prince Adolf’s claim was a perfectly valid one,— a con- 
clusion that does not appear to be very much at variance 
with the actual facts of the case; and Prince Adolf entered 
the capital of Lippe in triumph, escorted by imperial troops. 
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But in the meanwhile the federated princes had been de- 
liberating on the matter ; and they informed the Kaiser that, 
whatever might be the moral status of his candidate in the 
premises, they could not tolerate the appointment of Prince 
Adolf, because the Kaiser had usurped a right belonging to 
the princes when he undertook to appoint a regent for Lippe. 
On their part, they declared the status of Prince Adolf 
illegal, and elected Count Ernst von Lippe-Biesterfeld, a dis- 
tant kinsman of Prince Adolf, as regent of the principality. 
This happened over two years ago. ' 

The Kaiser at first did not choose to regard the action of 

‘the federated princes as binding. The court cabal was 
busily at work, and kept before the mental vision of the 


emperor the theory that the princes had been guilty of se’ 


majesté in attempting to nullify the position of the husband 
of Princess Victoria. The royal electors maintained their 
defiant attitude, until about a year ago the entire matter was 
referred to the King of Saxony, as arbitrator. This Nestor 
of the German royalties ruled that the federated princes 
were right and the Kaiser wrong. 

The chancellor of the empire, Prince Hohenlohe, is under- 
stood to have thrown the weight of his influence entirely on 
the side of a policy of pacification on the part of the Kaiser. 
In fact, the position of Wilhelm II. was utterly untenable. 
The matter threatened to place the empire into the gravest 
complications, and the particularist tendencies — the ten- 
dencies of separation and disruption — were stimulated to 
such an extent by this imperial attempt at usurpation that 
the Kaiser finally found discretion the better part of valor, 
and conceded the correctness of the position that had been 
taken by the federated rulers. This made Count Ernst 
regent of Lippe. 

But the incident was not closed yet. When the newly 
confirmed regent entered his capital a few weeks ago, he 
discovered that the imperial troops who garrisoned the city — 

in all the German States except, in a partial degree, Bavaria, 
the troops are under the direct command of the emperor — 
had been instructed not to salute the ruler as the ruler 
should be saluted. 

Count Ernst immediately forwarded a warm protest to the 
Kaiser, who was on his annual tour on the coast of Norway. 
The Kaiser wrote in reply a letter which caused even his 
warmest partisans to rub their eyes in astonishment, while 
his enemies fairly gasped for breath as they considered the 
height of imperial audacity to which Wilhelm II. had 
aspired. The regent of Lippe was given to understand that 
the troops in question were imperial troops, and did not fall 
in any way under the jurisdiction of the regent. 

Said the emperor, in concluding hié curt letter of rebuke : 
“My general has received orders to render to the regent 
what belongs to the regent,— nothing more. As for the rest, 
I object to the tone in which you have allowed yourself to 
couch your letter.” 

At this stage matters await the return of the emperor from 
his vacation. 

The Lippe incident is in itself too suggestive of comic 
opera to excite much interest outside of Germany; but, in 
fact, it contains possibilities that interest the world pro- 
foundly. All the German princes have taken the part of the 
regent against the emperor, each considering. the slight put 
upon one of their number as an indirect blow at his own 
princely dignity. The tendencies of disruption have been 
increasing in the German Empire of late years. At almost 
any moment a crisis may arise in which the princes will re- 
member that the Kaiser has been guilty toward them of the 
crime of se majesté,— a crime which Wilhelm II. considers 
particularly abhorrent when it is directed against his own 
person. 

Under given conditions the comedy of Lippe-Detmold 
may prove to'have been but the prologue to a bitter 
tragedy. 
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Christianity and Other Religions. 


The only basis for a scientific estimate of the comparative 
worth of different religions would be an analysis of the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and practical elements that enter into 
human life. This analysis would furnish a norm in reference 
to which the objects of our study could be judged. The 
religion which had a place and a satisfaction for the larger 
number and the more important of these elements would 
more nearly approach the ideal standard than those which 
had a place for fewer, or that satisfied only the lower ten- 
dencies of the nature. If any religion had a place for all of 
these elements,— that is, if any religion stood in such a rela- 
tion to all that under its influence the nature of man would 
reach its fullest and most rounded development,— this would 
be the ideal and perfect religion. The conditions of this 
paper leave, however, no space for the psychological analysis 
which the treatment thus suggested would require. We must, 
therefore, rest with such results as a less formal method 
may furnish. are 

We must, however, recognize at once that the course indi- 
cated above would not be accepted as legitimate by the sup- 
porters of every religion. Religions may be roughly divided 
into two classes. One of them may be called positive: the 
other may be called, in a qualified sense, negative. The 
principle underlying the religions of the first of these classes 
is that the ideal life is one in which the nature of the individ- 
ual is most fully developed, in which there are thus the 
fewest latent tendencies, unused powers, and unsatisfied long- 
ings. A life thus fully manifested is like that of a plant in 
which stem and leaf, flower and fruit, are produced in fair 
proportion, so that the plant stands as the ideal of its kind. 
The truest representative of religions of this class is, as I 
believe, Christianity. Religions of the other class have for 
their ideal the suppression of the natural tendencies and 
activities of life, and may thus be called negative. The 
classical example of religions of this type is the religion of 
the Vedanta. In connection with this may be named Buddh- 
ism, which, in its typical form, is even more truly a negative 
religion. The ideal of both is withdrawal from the world. 
In the one case this withdrawal means absorption in the 
Absolute, which is so far a positive element. The other has 
no Absolute. It is thus more truly negative, but less truly a 
religion. Nearly all other religions may be called positive. 
They seek more or less wisely or successfully to develop the 
nature of the individual, and to satisfy his personal needs. The 
difference between these two grand classes of religion may be 
most closely illustrated by the place which personality holds 
in each. In the religion of the Vedanta the great end is 
to suppress personality. The Absolute is regarded as imper- 
sonal, and the saint seeks to attain to a like impersonality. 
Christianity and Vedantism may thus stand as the represen- 
tatives of the two grand types of religion. Each has, within 
itself, a place for the other. Vedantism has a place for 
Christianity. It has, indeed, a place for all other religions, 
and, one might add, for all irreligions. According to it, one 
cannat devote himself to anything which is not divine; for 
there is nothing in the universe but God. All other forms of 
faith are, however, regarded by it as merely stepping-stones 
to a result in which the personal life is, so far as possible, 
extinguished even before the death of the body, while the 
hope is that after death it will be wholly extinguished. What 
is special in every other faith is an illusion to be cast aside. 
Alike in the Upanishads, and in the latest utterances of this 
school of thought, this scheme of life is insisted upon. Dur- 
ing the current year I have heard personal affection spoken 
of by a representative Vedantist as slightingly as by any an- 
cient teacher. Buddhism has as little place for personal rela- 
tions. Both religions, indeed, urge universal good will and . 
kindliness; but the personal element is condemned. 
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On the other hand, Christianity encourages the personal 
life. It recognizes the Absolute as in some sense personal. 
The ideal life is that of the fully developed personality. This 
personality is to be surrendered in love to the highest, but 
not to be absorbed and lost in it. Atthe same time Christi- 
anity has a place for the one positive element in Vedantism. 
This is the recognition of a principle of unity in and through 
which all things consist. In Christianity, however, this is 
no mere abstraction, but a power of self-manifestation. God 
is love, and he that lives in love lives in him. 

The ideals of religion cherished by these two great classes 
of believers are so entirely opposite that an argument as to 
their respective worth is hardly possible. The test that I 
first suggested would obviously be rejected by the adherents 
of a negative religion. One can only recognize these two 
schemes of life and make his choice between them. The 
difference between them centres in their different estimate of 
the worth of personality. According as one regards this as 
' something to be cherished or as something to be cast aside 
will one be attracted to the negative or the positive form of 
faith. With this is bound up the estimate of the worth or 
worthlessness of the universe as a manifestation of the Abso- 
lute. 

I have assumed that Christianity is the truest type of the 
positive religion. The correctives of this assumption would 
be determined by the method of comparison that I first pro- 
posed, but the results of this can here be merely suggested. 
The Greek worshipped beauty, for which Christianity also has 
a large place; but his religion did not; like Christianity, 
arouse the ethical sense. The Mazdean religion was largely 
ethical; but it appealed little to the love of beauty, nor did 
it have a place for the mystical element which Christianity 
shares with Vedantism. In China, Confucius went about 
doing good; but he did little to stimulate the God-conscious- 
ness. Lao-tze had a profound God-consciousness, but con- 
demned the active philanthropy of Confucius. In Jesus the 
most profound God-consciousness was united with a life of 
active service. Buddhism and Christianity were both en- 
nobled by the lives of their founders; but while to the 
Buddhist, as we have seen, his leader stood alone as the high- 
est in the universe, Jesus bowed to the Father, who was 
greater than he, and in whose life he lived.—C. C. Everett, 
m Progress. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do not punish me, Lord, by taking my cross from me, 
but comfort me by submitting me to thy will, and by making 
me to love the cross. Give me that by which thou shalt be 
best served.— Fra Thomé. 

at 


By desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t 
quite know what it is and cannot do what we would, we are 
part of the divine power against evil, widening the skirts of 
life, and making the struggle and darkness narrower.— 
George Eliot. 

J 

The greatest man is he who chooses the right with invin- 
cible resolution, who resists the sorest temptations from 
within and without, who bears the heaviest burdens cheer- 
fully, who is calmest in storms, most fearless under menace 
and frowns, and whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, 
is most unfaltering — William Ellery Channing. 

at 

However the ideal is made manifest, and by whatever 
name it is called,— father, mother, sister, brother, friend, 
lover, Jesus, Mary, Buddha, Brahma, God,— let us be glad 
that its compelling beauty ever rises on our hearts, ever 
soliciting -our loyalty, and that, if we are not disobedient to 
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the heavenly vision, some ray of it will be each day inwoven 


in the texture of our lives to be a part of them forever.— 
John W. Chadwick. . 


For the Christian Register. 


Charity Never Faileth. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Love never knew-a hearth so cold, 
Nor found a home so dark and sad, 

But still she waited to unfold 

Her sunny message, yet untold, 

, And make the silent threshold glad. 


She lifts the latch, and all unbid 
Stirs the gray embers o’er and o’er, 
Glad, at the last, to find amid 
The sombre, listless ashes hid 
The smouldering spark she would restore. 


Swift at her touch the timid spark 
Braves every shadow, and dispels 

The fellowship of doubt and dark ; 

And where grief’s tears had left their mark 
Her smile a holy calm foretells. 


And she that came uncalled, unbid, 
A fearless stranger, seeking rest, 
Shall dwell in full content, amid 
The eyes that scorned, the tongues that chid, 
An ever-present, welcome guest. = 


Che Pulpit. 


Optimism. 


BY REV. RUSH R. SHIPPEN. 


And God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good.— GEN. i. 31. z 


“Bad” and “good” in their Latin superlative forms, 
“pessimist” and ‘“optimist,’’ indicate two opposite schools 
or tendencies of thought and philosophy, or opposing temper 
and outlook upon the universe and human life. 

Through jaundiced eyes of ill-health, morbid temperament, 
or gloomy theology, one person sees only the dark side, 
deems everything about as bad as it can be, and growing 
worse toward final catastrophe. Like the owl, he has eyes 
for only the night side of nature and life. He suspects evil 
lurking, even when undetected; predicts only calamity, and 
greets calamity when it comes with a sort of self-satisfied, “I 
told you so!” rather disappointed, indeed, if the predicted 
evil fails to come. Such is the pessimist. — 

The optimist reverses all this. With sunny disposition 
and cheerful temperament he discerns the soul of good in 
things evil, looks on the bright side, emphasizes God’s ruling 
goodness, believes that at heart man is better than he seems, 
cherishes cheerful, hopeful views of the world and human 
society, thinks the world improving, looks for silver lining 
behind every dark cloud; through all storm, tempest, and 
adversity never doubts that the sun still shines, and the sum- 
mer will surely come. 

Optimistic and pessimistic tendencies are in large measure 
due to good health or the lack of it. Hearty digestion is 
one secret of many a merry laugh, and of the radiant good 
humor and sunny cheer that meet the storms of adversity, and 
conquer life’s ills with heroism and hope. We optimists, of 
abounding good health, may well show large charity for all 
the despair and dire predictions of many good people who 
are simply sick. 

Largely also is it a matter of temperament and hereditary 
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traits. A robust constitution, inherited from healthy ancestry, 
is a boon of blessing beyond all price. Many a good- 
humored laugh is echoed music of some large-hearted mother 
perhaps now in her grave. 

Against morbid melancholy that seems a tendency of 
nervous organization, some are summoned to struggle with 
trust and prayer and heroic endeavor. ‘Through serene eyes 
or sunny atmosphere of inherited temperament, others easily 
look out into life rejoicing. 

Pessimism and optimism are not only matters of good 
health and natural temperament, but also of philosophy and 
theology. The theory we adopt or in which we have been 
educated colors our outlook upon life. Theology gives us 
spectacles of diverse color, tingeing all things with their own 
bright or sombre hue. Through some creed of blue glass all 
experience of mortality appears sad and hopeless, as in 
forbidding hues of a chill November day. Or through a 
faith roseate and lovely, life appears radiant as the morning, 
fresh as the dawn or the spring-time, or glorious as the full 
noon of a June day. 

Rarely do we meet one who, by conviction, is a thorough- 
going pessimist. Such a one was Arthur Schopenhauer, a 
German of ability and repute, companion of Goethe, who in 
1860, at the age of seventy-two, died at Frankfort on the 
Rhine. His philosophy and character, filled with misan- 
thropic gloom, made him live as a cynic and recluse. He 
argued that this is the worst possible world, since, if a little 
hotter, it would burn up, and, if a little colder, it would freeze 
to death: hence it is as bad as can be to exist at all. By 
creed and temper-a misanthrope, he desired to have as little 
as possible to do with his fellow-men. Most men he thought 
to be as bad as they looked, and that bad enough. Deeming 
existence an evil, the world in which he lived was irradiated 
by no sunshine and no hope. A powerful intellect, for a 
time ranking high among leaders of German thought, his 
fame and influence have passed away. A slab of dark 
granite, in the cemetery of Frankfort, without date, device, or 
other letter, bears the name and marks the resting-place of 
Arthur Schopenhauer. 

How strangely near to Schopenhauer’s sceptical philosophy 
seem the pessimists in theology, who think everything about 
as bad as can be! the world, wrecked and cursed by Adam’s 
fall; man, hopelessly depraved and capable of no good thing ; 
God, a hard and inexorable tyrant, who cannot or will not 
forgive, except by the shedding of innocent blood; the next 
life, a prison-house of torture for nine hundred and _ninety- 
nine in every thousand of the human race. It makes out 
this world a very bad world, belonging to Satan rather than 
to God, fit only to be burned up in due time, and, for the 
mass of mankind, the next world no better. On such terms 
the majority of men may well vote existence to be an evil, 
better for them had they never been born. Such theology 
takes the very bluest, blackest, possible outlook on God and 
man, on life and destiny. Happily, it is fast passing away 
before the new intelligence and the larger hope. From the 
dreadful shadow, the sceptical despair of pessimism, whether 
in Schopenhauer’s philosophy or Calvin’s theology, may the 
good Lord deliver us! 

Optimism in theology, on the other hand, gives us the 
sunnier faith that God is good, man the divine child, and 
life here and hereafter a blessing, and cherishes the hope 
that all souls shall ultimately be redeemed. As God is good, 
and man no orphan or outcast, but God’s own child, the uni- 
verse is good as his home and school, and existence for the 
human race a blessing. Optimism inspires faith that man 
has latent capacities and promise better than any yet brought 
out; that he is child, not of Satan, but of God, liable to err 
and stumble and fall, but capable of walking erect, of carry- 
ing great burdens, and climbing celestial summits. Opti- 
mism accepts the world as good for its purpose of educating 
man, and interprets its varied experience of toil, struggle, 
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and sorrow as discipline in which all souls are taught of 
God. 

With such qualification, we cherish the faith and spirit of 
optimism. In the divine arrangements and appointments we 
strive to see all things for the best and to make all things 
for the best. With mighty telescopes we explore the firma- 
ment with its countless suns and stars, and read anew the 
adoring word of David,— “ The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” With microscopic search we study the fields and 
flowers; and the birds and lilies speak afresh the word of 
Jesus, of the heavenly Father’s loving care. With artis- 
tic guidance we find new beauty in hills, waters, and clouds, 
and are made to wonder at our own blindness hitherto. 

A suggestive story is that of the pitiable little girl at the 
opera, who, as she lay back in her luxurious chair in the box, 
utterly tired out, bored, and sleepy, at an hour when she surely ~ 
ought to have been in bed, was asked why she came. “Oh, 
I must, you know,” yawned the languid little lady: “we have 
season tickets!” Alas! friends, the trouble with a great many 
of us older people is that for the good things of life we have 
season tickets, and do not half enjoy them. Good things, 
even God’s best gifts, become to us an old, old story. By 
heedless familiarity they grow stale. We become surfeited, 
indifferent, blasé, weary. Happy they who keep their eyes 
and ears open, fresh with perennial youth or alive with the 
optimistic faith which on the morning of creation saw all 
things good. 

In the journey through life, as in the Old World or New 
World summer-time tour, where old eyes, worn and weary, 
dazed and sad, find nothing that makes any vivid impression, 
young eyes and responsive hearts thrill with enthusiasm. 
The dictionary is exhausted for epithets of admiration. 
Everything is beautiful, everything splendid. 

In an entertaining brochure of a coaching trip through 
Great Britain, says Andrew Carnegie: ‘“ There is everything 
in the way one takes things. ‘ Whatever is, is right,’ is a 
good maxim for travellers. But-we improved on that. Our 
first resolution was, ‘ Whatever is, is lovely!’ All that does 
happen and all that doesn’t happen shall be altogether 
lovely. We shall quarrel with nothing, but admire everything 
and everybody. Stale bread and poor fare shall only remind 
us that we have dined at the Windsor. Rain shall be hailed 
as good for the growing corn, a cold day pass as invigorat- 
ing, a warm one suggestive of summer at home, and even 
a Scotch mist remind us of the mysterious ways of Provi- 
dence. In this mood we made our start.” 

Too often is it that old age, weary and satiated, through 
dimmed eyes sees things stale, flat, and unprofitable; while 
young eyes with heart of enthusiasm see all things fresh and 
fair. 

When Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
an elderly brother minister in rather blue mood was descant- 
ing on the degeneracy of the pulpit and church, and people 
and things in general. “Some of the wise men of State 
Street tell me,” said he, “that preaching is not so good now 
as in their young day.” 

Into my office not many days after came a young woman, 
a school-teacher, her spirit and countenance fresh as the 
morning, who with radiant animation exclaimed: “Oh, what 
splendid preaching one may hear nowadays. One may go 
into almost any church in Boston, and the sermons are fine.” 
Here was simply the pessimism of age versus the optimism 
of youth. Beware of pessimism, lest in its indulgence you 
are simply growing old. 

I preach no optimism that would whitewash wilful sin. 
Sin is the one, ugly, dark blot that ruins human life. The 
wrong within us, sin, let us ever distinguish from the ills 
outside of us, which we wrongly call evil. The ills of cir- 
cumstance, pain, suffering, privation, trouble, and calamity 
in ten thousand forms, train the spirit, educate us to wisdom, 
heroism, and love. ‘They waken the sleeping angels of our 
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better nature, call out our best faculties, bring better bless- 
ing than we seek, and prove to be God’s own angels in dis- 
guise. Such experiences are “good in the making.” —Nat- 
ure attests that God is love. All his appointments are well 
and wise. Lightning and storm, frost and drought, hurri- 
cane and pestilence, night as well as day, are all good in 
their place, and for their own beneficent purpose. The 
ministry of hunger and thirst, of sickness and pain, call forth 
man’s industry and skill, his energy, faith, and self-reliance. 
Out of wants, necessities, and sufferings, civilization is born. 
In the luxurious ease of fropical realms human life stagnates. 
Hard necessities of a lot deemed ill-favored bring forth 
noblest character. In all the universe as God rules it, there 
is no real evil except our own wrong-doing. In all else 
optimism declares all for the best. 

Jesus Christ I count among all the leaders of men as 
easily the chief optimist. He made no compromise with sin. 
Boldly he denounced the false Pharisee as a whited sepul- 
chre, full of dead men’s bones. Yet who such a believer as 
he in God’s unfailing goodness? Amid all the dark facts of 
his day, who ever showed such divine faith in the sure com- 
ing of heaven’s kingdom? He saw goodness not only in 
God, in the world, and in life: he saw it in man, where 
Pharisee and sceptic utterly failed to see it. To the Phari- 
see the sinful woman was only a disgrace to society. Eager 
to fulfil the law, he was ready to stone her to death. Be- 
neath her rags and wretchedness Jesus saw a warm human 
heart, and, looking upon her with tender pity, says, “‘ Thy 
sins are forgiven: go, and sin no more!” Peter, rash and 
impulsive, in critical hour thrice denied his master. Beneath 
his impetuous nature Jesus divined a grand devotion that 
made him one of the chief apostles and founders of the 
Christian Church, faithful unto martyrdom. The Samaritan, 
bitterly hated by the Jew as an enemy, Jesus saw as type of 
that heaven-born charity that through the ages lifts up fallen 
humanity, pouring into its wounds healing oil and wine. 
Wandering in the wilderness without a leader as a scattered 
flock, Jesus sees children of a heavenly Father, who wills not 
that the least shall perish. As good shepherd, he hunts the 
straying ones, and calls every wanderer home. And, if 
Jesus be, as Scripture declares him, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever, wherever he is in the universe to-day, he is 
still the good shepherd and chief of optimists in helpfulness 
and hope. . 

Pessimistic fault-finding is too rife among us. 
cism is always legitimate and needful. Yet too readily it 
lapses into empty scolding, that is alike weak and wicked. 
While a keen conscience may well be exercised in searching 
our own hearts and the wrongs of society and public life, we 
need more hopeful and generous faith in judging human af- 
fairs and our fellow-men. There is an amount of croaking 
and despair in our judgments of mankind, and especially in 
the harsh disparagements of the public life and public men 
of our own country, that is foolish, wrong, and disastrous in 
effect. What wonder that Old World people get a very poor 
opinion of us by false impressions so freely uttered at home 
and sent abroad! What foul scavengers are the yellow- 
colored papers that report from every back alley, sink-hole, 
and slum all the crimes, iniquities, and rascalities, real or 
suspected, that can possibly be raked up, near or far! If 
such be correct report of people and things, our institutions 
may well be deemed a failure, and our future very dark and 
hopeless. Well might we pray for another Noah's flood to 
drown all out and begin again, or call down fire from 
heaven, even as came to Sodom and Gomorrah of old, to 
burn up things as they are. 5 

Very suggestive is the familiar incident when, in the days 
before the war, very dark to the colored race, Frederick Doug- 
lass, the eloquent orator, was dismally discoursing of the dark 
prospects and discouraging conditions for his people, as if 
for humanity life’s battle threatened utter failure. From the 
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Just criti- 
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back of the platform behind him outspoke the wise old 
colored woman, Sojourner Truth, inspired of the Holy Ghost 
“ Frederick, is God dead?” 

We need a more optimistic faith and spirit for church and 
society, and in our personal relations with home and friends. 
Among us every day occur many things susceptible to diverse 
interpretation. The mean spirit of envy and jealousy for- 
ever suspects evil, puts worst possible interpretation upon 
things dubious, assigns sinister motive and meaning that 
does perpetual injustice. Have you not been conscious of 
being misunderstood and wronged with perverted judgments 
by people who simply did not know you, who assigned to_ 
you intentions, motives, purposes, of which you feel yourself 
utterly incapable? You wince and suffer under malign mis- 
judgments that utterly wrong you. Yea, how often are 
homes made unhappy, friends separated, the marriage bond. 
broken of those who sacredly vowed they would walk to- 
gether till death, simply by fault-finding criticism that looks 
through discolored or perverted lenses of pessimism ! ; 

For home, social life, and church, I call you to banish afar 
all pessimistic scepticism, and rally your better faith, that 
shall always deal with kindly and generous judgment, taking 
your friends at their best, and. all words and deeds at 
their best. For our own sake, our hearts need such in- 
spiring influence and good cheer. Against the despair- 
ing pessimism of Schopenhauer and Calvin, contrast the 
whole line of poets, prophets, heroes, and workers who, 
by inspirations of hope, have carried the world forward. 
They have quickened it with ringing music and song, have 
irradiated it with sunshine, made it blossom with flowers of 
beauty and fragrance, bearing rich fruits of better life. Re- 
formers, warmed with love for man, have wrought with 
valiant endeavor. Prophets, filled with divine hope, have 
proclaimed the dawning of a better day. Preachers, inspired 
and cheered by the gospel of Jesus, still dare testify of God’s 
love, of man’s promise, of the blessedness of this life and the 
immortal hope of the next. Optimism forever inspires the 
hope of the good time coming. In its glowing faith Whittier 
sings : — 

O friends, we need nor rock nor sand, 
Nor storied realm of morning-land: 


We lack but open eye and ear 
To find the Orient’s marvels here. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore: 
God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now and here and everywhere. 


Prayer. 


O Thou from whom cometh all the gladness and brightness 
of life, we praise thee for the riches of thy bounty which 
thou pourest out in these days of summer. ‘Thou fillest the 
heavens with radiance, and causest the earth to rejoice in the 
abundance of thy gifts. Thou preparest the coming harvest; 
and, while thou art mindful of our outward needs, thou 
makest our hearts glad with the beauty and wonder of thy 
creation, and providest the things whereby our inward life is 
quickened and refreshed. For all the greatness and. glory 
of nature we bless thee, and we would join with grateful 
hearts in the song of praise which all the earth raises to thee. 
And may the remembrance of thy fatherly goodness to us 
make our thoughts kind and gracious toward all our brethren 
whom we may help and cheer, that we may be ever generous 
and considerate, ready to succor the needy and to feed the 
hungry, and rejoicing to lighten any burden of poverty and 
distress. So may we show forth the power of that loving 
and self-denying spirit which was in Jesus, and become less 
unworthy to be called thy children, and to receive thine un- 
numbered gifts of blessing. Amen, 
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Truth and Honor with Children. 


BY B. Q. R. 

‘*T hate lies!’’ said my sister one day. 

‘‘Perfectly proper,  Nell,’’ said _ I. 
** ‘Tying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord,’ too.’’ 

‘Well, I really can see no excuse for a 
lie.”? 

““Can’t you? I can. Unwarranted curios- 
ity about one’s private affairs. For instance, 
you must surely recall the time that prying 
Miss Staples asked you if you were engaged, 
before a soul knew of your engagement out- 
side of our family. Do you remember what 
you said?’’ 

My sister blushed. ‘‘ Yes, —I—lied.’’ 

“*Vou did, Nell; and it was a justifiable 
act, too!’’ 

‘I’m not sure of that. I think, if such 
an instance should occur now, I could escape 
with neither confession nor lies.’’ 

== Possibly’ ?— 

““T always did try to speak the truth,’”’ 
continued Nell. ‘‘But I believe I dislike 
lies much more since I have children. I do 
so hate to have them untruthful.’’ 

I laughed, recalling some of little Frank’s 
latest prevarications. ‘‘Did you have such a 
siege of it with Doris?’’ I asked. 

“*Doris has had her time, but the motive 
in her case was a different. one. Frank is 
ingenious, and originates a lie to gain some 
end, principally for the pleasure of his stom- 
ach. Doris is tempted by fear, or, rather, 
shame, because of some naughty thing she 
wishes to hide.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that she still does it?’’ I 
asked in surprise, not having noticed any- 
thing of the kind in the five-year-old. 

“Yes, occasionally; but I can generally 
get her to be perfectly truthful by not mak- 
ing too much of the offence she is trying to 
conceal. She understands now that I can 
endure the knowledge of any sin if she is 
straightforward in confessing it. It surprises 
me, however, that it should take so long to 
teach my children to be truthful.’’ 

“‘Perhaps you are reaping the harvest of 
your lie to Miss Staples !’’ 

“Don’t!’? said Nell, shivering. ‘‘But, 
really, I have tried so constantly ever to 
be severe with Doris when she tells me of 
wrong-doing that I cannot understand why I 
must still handle her so carefully. Often I 
must coax the truth from her, but I never 
consciously let her go without getting her to 
tell me it all.’’ 

‘‘Both the children have good imagina- 
ions,’’ I said. 

‘‘Ves; but they rarely are untruthful from 
the impulse of that alone. A few times they 
have told me of events that I knew had not 
occurred; and I have said at the end, ‘That’s 
a make-believe story, isn’t it?? And they 
admitted it frankly enough. ’’ 

“‘Then, too, don’t you think children 
sometimes dream things that seem to them 
true?’’ 

“‘Undoubtedly, we must make allowance 
for that.’’ 

““Well,’’ I said, ‘‘Doris and Frank trust 
you implicitly, Nell; and that will certainly 
make your task easier.’ 
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‘*Ves,’’? said my sister, looking pleased. 
‘‘T think they do trust me, and they ought 
to. I have never consciously told either 
child the whitest kind of a lie. How could 
I expect them to be truthful, if they ever 
heard me say what was not true? As it is, 
I believe, when they are older, they will grow 
to love truth as much as I do. We often 
talk about fairies and brownies, and they 
understand these are creatures of fancy. 
And, perhaps as something more of a reality; 
we have looked upon Santa Claus. For I 
want my children to have all the fun that 
others do, and I half believe in the jolly old 
man myself. But last Christmas Eve Doris 
said, as I undressed her, ‘Is Santa Claus 
really or believing, mamma?’ And what 
could I do? Was I to tell my child a first 
lie merely to give her a little more fun?’’ 

‘‘T know well enough what you did,’’ I 
replied. , 

‘¢ “Of course,’ 1 said, ‘it’s only believing, 
Doris, like the brownies.’ ‘Who. gives us 
the presents, mamma?’ Doris asked. ‘Oh, 
papa and mamma and friends,’ I answered. 
‘But I want you to get just as much fun out 
of it as if it were true. So, when you wake 
up to-morrow and find your stockings full, 
I hope you’ll say, just as if it were true: 
‘Goody, goody! Santa Claus has been here, 
and filled our stockings!’’’ ‘I will, I will,’ 
said Doris, laughing gleefully. And so she 
cid.w2 

That night, as the children were eating 
their supper in the nursery, their mother 
and I sitting in an adjoining room, Frank 
called out, — 

‘‘Mamma, Doris jus’ took anuvver spoon- 
ful of jam.’’ 

‘*T didn’t,’’ said Doris. 

“‘There it is!’’ said Nell, getting up. 
Presently I heard her in the nursery, asking 
cheerfully :— 

‘**Most through supper, children?’’ 

Then the voices rippled on, evidently dis- 
cussing indifferent subjects. With some 
curiosity, I arose, and looked in through the 
door. Nell stood beside the little table, one 
hand gently stroking Doris’s head. 

““Would you like some more jam, Doris?’’ 

‘*No, mamma. ’’ 

‘She took’’— began Frank. 

‘Vou needn’t tell me,’’ said his mother. 
‘Doris will, I’m sure. Don’t say anything 
that isn’t true, darling: it would make me 
feel so badly. Did you take some jam?’’ 

Bay €S;-a Littles 

‘Did you have all you wanted? 
you like some more?’’ 

Then Nell kissed her, saying, ‘‘I’m so 
glad you told me the truth,’’ and imme- 
diately began talking of other things. 

My sister’s comment on the matter later 
was this :— 


Wouldn’t 


‘Of course, the principal thing is to get 
them to be truthful. Jam is entirely un- 
important compared with truth. ’’ ; 

When, later, we went down to tea, we saw 
Doris’s doll on a chair in the dining-room. 
“Don’t let me forget,’? said Nell. ‘‘I 
promised to put Rosie in the playhouse be- 
fore I went to bed.’’? Neither of us thought 
of the doll again during the evening. 

That night I awoke from my first sleep at 
the sound of careful footsteps in the hall. I 
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feared one of the children might be ill, and 
looked out. 
about to enter the nursery. 

‘* Any one sick?’’ I asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Nell, in a whisper. 
got this,’’ holding up the doll. 

‘¢+What time is it?’’ 

‘* About half-past two.’’ 

At breakfast Nell told me how she had 
waked suddenly in the night with the thought 
of the doll. ‘‘I wouldn’t lightly break my 
word to the children. Where an older person 
might understand an omission for good rea- 
sons, a child would lose confidence in you. 
Children are sharp observers, and very criti- 
cal. Once I hastily threatened to punish 
Doris if she did a certain wrong thing again. 
Not long after she repeated the offence; and,_ 
as I hated to punish her, I looked about for 
an honorable escape from doing it. ~ She 
had hurt Frank. I said, if she would tell 
Frank she was sorry, and try very hard to be 
good to him in the future, I would excuse 
her that time. She did what I asked, and 
all seemed happily settled; but some time 
after, when I found occasion to tell the chil- 
dren how carefully one should keep his prom- 
ises, Doris remarked, ‘You broke your word 
once, didn’t you, mamma?’ And I learned 
by a few questions that the little midget had 
given me a black mark because of my le- 
niency to her that day. That taught me a les- 
son; and I have been more careful since to 
promise less, but to absolutely keep my word 
unless circumstances beyond my control make 
that course impossible. In such a case 
(which rarely happens) I explain the matter 
fully to the children. ’’ 

One afternoon, as Nell and I started off on 
a walk with the little ones, Frank said he 
had forgotten his whistle. ‘‘If you want it, 
go and get it,’’ said his mother. 

“*Will.you wait for me?’’ 

‘*Ves: Il] wait right here.’’ 

So the little fellow ran back to the house. 
I have seen children look behind to see if 
an agreement were kept, but it did not occur 
to Frank to feel any doubt. It was a sunny 
spot where we stood, and I suggested that 
we should cross the street and wait under a 
tree. 

‘*You go with Doris,’’ said Nell. ‘But I 
will stay here. Frank is so little that he 
might think I had failed to keep my promise, 
did I budge from the spot.’’ 

Then, humorously, she drew with her par- 
asol a circle about her in the gravel. We 
did not wait long for Frank. I said to him, 
‘“*You see mamma kept her word and waited 
for you.’’ : 

‘*Course her did!’’ said Frank. ‘‘I would 
be ’shamed of her if her didn’t!’’ 

I carefully watched my sister through the 
remainder of my visit; and I never heard the 
slightest prevarication from her, although, 
now that my mind had been specially di- 
rected to the subject of truth-telling and the 
exact keeping of promises, I noted with 
horror the prevalence in other families of the 
apparent belief that no responsibility is to 


be attached to lies or breaches of honor with 
little ones. 


<1 for= 


At that moment my sister was — 


I heard mothers say, ‘‘If you do that _ 


again, you can have no candy to-day.’’? And 
the box of candy would be brought by the 
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delinquent, and partaken of before my very 
eyes. 

““Where. is my baby sister?’’ said a little 
tot one day to his mother. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ 
said she. ‘‘Perhaps God has taken her away. 
You know you struck her.’’ And the little 
sister was at the time enjoying her customary 
Carriage ride in the care of the nurse-girl. 

‘‘Does it taste bad??? said Doris, drawing 
back, as her mother was about to give her 
a spoonful of medicine. 

**7 don’t like it,’’ said her mother. ‘‘But 
perhaps you will not mind it. When I have 
to take it,I swallow it as quickly as I can.’’ 

‘‘No matter how desirable the end may 
seem,’’ my sister often said, ‘‘no lies, no 
lies!’’ 

Nell and I looked down from a window 
upon the children one day, as they played 
with little neighbors; and we heard Tommy, 
who lives next door, and is a year older than 
Doris, say :— 

**Let’s come and ask your mother: she 
won’t fool us.’? And it seemed to me that 
out of the mouth of babes Nell’s ‘praise was 
perfected. 


Books in Heaven. 


The belief in a future state of reward and 
punishment, nearly universal among the 
human race, receives remarkable modifica- 
tions according to the physical surroundings 
and mode of life of different nations. The 
red Indian can imagine nothing better than 
the chase. To his spirit the immortal in- 
stinct has suggested an ideal land, with 
never-failing herds of buffaloes; and his 
“‘happy hunting-grounds’’ have passed into 
proverbial use with us. On the other hand, 
the heaven of the Protestant Christian, to 
whom the Red Man has had to yield his 
possessions in this world, has been described 
by Mr. Crauford as ‘‘a prolonged picnic of 
the domestic affections. ’’ 

Similarly, the precise nature of the place 
of eternal torment has received various inter- 
pretation, according to the earthly experience 
of different races. We in Western Europe, 
having derived our religion from Oriental 
sources, where the sun is the natural power 
most dreaded, have accepted the idea of in- 
tense heat—unquenchable fire—as the most 
intolerable form of punishment. But the red 
Indian suffers most from cold in this world. 
His hell, therefore, presents itself to him 
like one of Dante’s most appalling pictures, 
—a mer de glace, swept everlastingly by 
piercing winds. To modern humanitarians 
(and we are all humanitarians now as com- 
pared with bygone generations) the idea of 
never-ending, excruciating physical pain has 


“Become too repugnant to be entertained as 


the inevitable retribution for human error or 
obstinacy. Many people regard the mere in- 
finite prolongation of existence, under an 
obligation to reflect on lost opportunities, 
misused gifts, and friendships forfeited by 
exclusion from the abode of the blest, as the 


utmost retribution on the wicked that could |. 


be reconciled with any human conception of 
mercy and equity. But the question is far 
too solemn and profound to be discussed in 
this place: it has only been referred to be- 
cause, seeing that various races have depicted 
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the future state subjectively to their experi- 
ence in this world, there does not seem to 
be any limits to each man’s speculation from 
his own point of view. 

It would be almost -as difficult, for in- 
stance, for one who derives frequent solace 
from reading to conceive heaven as a place 
without books as to imagine it without 
human friendship. The absence of books 
might be but indifferently compensated for by 
the presence of their writers. In this world, 
at least, it does not always happen that he 
who delights us between boards is equally 
good company in shoe-leather. Horace, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Scott, —we might 
lose nothing by exchanging their books for 
their conversation. But, on thé other hand, 
Swift was tiresomely deaf, Dr. Johnson’s 
personal habits were something short of 
pretty, and Voltaire,—well, the dear man 
would strike one as sadly out of place ina 
celestial scene where there was nothing to 
scathe with ridicule. Thus the book-lover 
might conjure up a sufficiently appalling ret- 
ribution for his own evil-doing by imagin- 
ing a perspective of ages through which he 
should be forced to pass without one glimpse 
of a printed page.—Herbert Maxwell, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The ep heatre in Relation to the State. 


I venture to assert that, whereas the State 
should exercise an influence, ranging between 
control and aid, on all matters which have 
an indirect as well as those having a direct 
bearing on its welfare and its progress, it 
should be even jealously mindful for the true 
good of—those institutions which have power 
to touch the hearts of the people,—to hold 
their sentiments, to awaken and stimulate 
their imagination, and so to aid in turning 
lofty thoughts into acts of equal worth. 

In this category the theatre is an item of 
vast potentialities,—a natural evolution of 
the needs and thoughts and wishes of the 
people, an institution which has progressed 
for good, unaided by the State, and which 
in future should distinctly be in some degree 
encouraged by the State or by municipalities. 
How exactly this is to be accomplished re- 
mains to be seen; but of this I am sure,— 
that the grave consideration of such ques- 
tions as these in such a place as this is 
the forerunner of their ultimate settlement. 
What should be is ever the sure-footed fore- 
runner of what is. Remember, I pray you, 
that you must no more judge an institution 
as to its final utility, so long as it is exist- 
ing under adverse or inadequate conditions, 
than you should take an ill-reared or igno- 
rant child as a type of the highest culture of 
which humanity is capable. Man, though 
made in the image of his Maker, is compact 
of many neutralizing excellencies and defects ; 
and we must not expect from the kaleido- 
scopic groupings of such imperfect items a 
flawless work. As the theatre must deal with 
the eternal conditions of humanity, so must 
it ever have weaknesses which result from 
human imperfection. -But, as humanity has 
its nobler parts, so, too, the theatre has 
capabilities of good which are as illimitable 
as the progress of man.—Henry [rving. 
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A Charade. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


A good, wild skirl upon the pipes! 
My first and second is my third ; 

And, as his beaming brow he wipes, 
Scarce is his rhythmic footing heard. 


My whole runs singing to the sea, 

My whole rides proudly on the wave, 
And proudly, too, if need there be 

My whole sinks to a glorious grave. 


Literature. 


Walt Whitman. 


In a well-printed and attractive volume we 
have a selection from the prose and poetical 
writings of Walt Whitman, chosen to repre- 
sent what is most characteristic in his writ- 
ings. The careless reader may be surprised 
to know that in such a selection no place is 
found for passages such as gave to the first 
edition of Zeaves of Grass an unpleasant noto- 
riety. The judgment of the compiler evi- 
dently has been that Whitman most accu- 
rately represents himself in the passages 
which describe or appeal to a sane, sound, 
and chaste manhood or womanhood. 

The original preface to Leaves of Grass, 
which has been out of print for many years, 
is here reproduced. Among the prose selec- 
tions are notes of cheerful experiences with 
nature, memoranda of the war, and the the- 
ory of art. In the poems a wide range is 
taken. Some of them are nature songs, with 
a pagan flavor. The best of them are songs 
of action, such as ‘‘Drum-taps’’ and ‘‘Mem- 
ories of President Lincoln.’’ Of him noth- 
ing has been written°more touching than ‘‘O 
Captain! My Captain!’’ 

The volume is intended to conciliate and 
to please those who are not Whitmanites, 
and it ought to succeed. These things will 
live when the idiosyncrasies of Walt Whit- 
man are forgotten. As a specimen of his 
character-drawing, we quote part of his de- 
scription of Grant, the silent general: ‘‘ But 
he proves how an average Western farmer, 
mechanic, boatman, carried by tides of cir- 
cumstances, perhaps caprices, into a position 
of incredible military or civic responsibili- 
ties (history has presented none more trying, 
no born monarch’s, no mark more shining for 
attack or envy), may steer his way fitly and 
steadily through them all, carrying the coun- 
try and himself with credit year after year, 
command over a million armed men, fight 
more than fifty pitched battles, rule for eight 
years a land larger than all the kingdoms of 
Europe combined, and then, retiring, quietly 
(with a cigar in his mouth), make the prom- 
enade of the whole world, through its courts 
and coteries and kings and czars and mika- 
dos, and splendidest glitters and etiquettes, 
as phlegmatically as he ever walked the por- 
tico of a Missouri hotel after dinner. I say 
all this is what people like, and I am sure 
I like it. Seems to me it transcends Plu- 
tarch. How these old Greeks, indeed, would 
have seized on him! A mere plain man,— 


* Selections from Walt Whitman. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Oscar Lovell Triggs, Ph.D. (University 
of Chicago). Boston; Small, Maynard & Co. fr.25. 
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no art, no poetry, only practical sense, abil- 
ity to do, or try his best to do, what devolved 
upon him! A common trader, money-maker, 
tanner, farmer of Illinois, general for the 
republic in its terrific struggle with itself, 
in the war of attempted secession, President 
following (a task of peace more difficult than 
the war itself),—nothing heroic, as the au- 
thorities put it, and yet the greatest hero! 
The gods, the destinies, seem to have con- 
centrated upon him.’’ An ample bibliogra- 
phy is appended to the volume. : 


Tur Srory oF THE Nations. The 
Franks, from their Origin as a Confederacy 
to the Establishment of the Kingdom of 
France and the German Empire. By Lewis 
Sergeant, author of John Wyclif, etc. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
Mr. Sergeant appears to bring sufficient 
learning to a very difficult task, but not 
a corresponding skill in exposition. We 
appreciate the difficulties under which he 
labored. Few historical situations are more 
complicated than that offered by the Franks 
for two or three centuries before the time of 
Clovis wm the sixth century. Even after that 
time, history is overlaid with legend to a 
degree that makes it very difficult to detach 
the facts from their embroidery. The book 
is cheerful reading, for the most part, so 
much worse were things in those times than 
they are now; though it may possibly be 
objected that then they were bettering, while 
now we have generally the spectacle of de- 
cadent civilization. Such a queen as Frede- 
gonda or such a king as Clotair is, however, 
eminently calculated to induce the cheerful 
mind. If England’s early wars were, as 
Milton called them, ‘‘wars of kites and 
crows,’’ some of the wars of the early 
Franks with their enemies and with each 
other were wars of vultures and hyenas. The 
principal emphasis of the volume is upon 
Clovis and Charlemagne, five chapters being 
devoted to the latter. What kind of Chris- 
tian Clovis was is clearly set forth, while we 
are begged to remember the general character 
of his time. His piety affected his morality 
as little as King David’s his or Benvenuto 
Cellini’s his. Concerning Charlemagne the 
Jast impression is that he was too much in 
advance of his time intellectually for his in- 
tellectual work to be stable. But his legend 
was a tremendous force for evil and for good. 
But for his encouragement of the temporal 
power of the papacy, with which his judg- 
ment did not coincide, we might not have 
had Leo XIII. hankering for the temporal 
power for the last twenty years, and just now 
fomenting insurrection in Italy in order to 
subserve the ends of his ambition. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, AND THE SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE. Papers of the English Club of 
Sewanee. Edited with an Introduction by 
Rev. George Greenough White, A.M., B.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of the South, etc. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—The Sewanee Club originated 
in Sewanee, Tenn., in the summer of 1885. 
It is composed of ladies and gentlemen, 
several of the latter being professors and 
teachers in the University of the South. 
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The studies of the club have taken a wide 
range; and their fruits of one season, the 
most successful of the many, are gathered up 
into this volume. 
and, as we should expect, of various quality. 
Some of those done by the professors are 
very good, while some of~the amateur work 
is decidedly jejune. Even at the best there 
is much better criticism of Arnold to be had 
elsewhere. The attempt is made to give 
him in his setting; and so we have a paper 
on ‘‘Clough,’’ and others on ‘‘The Recent 
Course of Ethical Thought,’’ ‘‘Recent His- 
tory,’’ ‘Recent English Art,’’ and, in con- 
clusion, a most inconclusive paper on George 
Meredith’s Diana of the Crossways, with 
studies of Mrs. Ward’s Marcella, Alfred 
Austin’s poetry, and William Watson’s. The 


study of Austin is an agreeable exception to, 


the brutalities of the mob of his assailants. 
Dr. Du Bose writes the paper on ‘‘The Late 
Course of Religious Thought’’; and it 
sounds the characteristic note of the Hegelian 
School, which is resumed in W. P. Woolf’s 
‘“*‘Late Course of Ethical Thought, ’’ Thomas 
Hill Green being applauded as ‘‘the greatest 
philosopher and moralist of Arnold’s time.’’ 
When we read that ‘‘he was distinctly a the- 
ist,’’ we are reminded that his ablest pupil, 
Prof. Andrew Seth, did not so conceive. 
Arnold’s ethical doctrine, we are assured, 
‘fmay be regarded as a literary and subjec- 
tive phase of that dualism of which Hux- 
ley’s was the scientific and objective.’’ In 
general, the view of Arnold is more captious 
than sympathetic; while of his poetic genius 
(pace Col. Higginson) there is no adequate 
appreciation. It is interesting that Mr. 
Woolf, while praising Green so highly, 
seems to reserve his highest niche for Marti- 
neau, to whom several pages are devoted. 
The conclusion is that egoism and altruism 
are opposed at every point, and that Christi- 
anity is the synthesis that combines the two. 
It is a conclusion that smacks of the He- 
gelian union of contradictories more vividly 
than of the facts of our experience. 


THE ETHICS OF HOBBES, AS CONTAINED IN 
SELECTIONS FROM HIs Works. With an In- 
troduction by E. Hershey Sneath, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.—This volume of selec- 
tions from Hobbes’s ethico-political writings 
should have an attraction for other readers 
than the college students for whom it is 
primarily intended. References to Hobbes 
in current ethical and political essays are out 
of all proportion with the general knowledge 
of him at first hand. Prof. Sneath has made 
a judicious selection, taking Parts I. and 
II. of Leviathan and Chapters VI. and VII. 
of De Corpore Politico as dealing more suc- 
cinctly with the main subject discussed in 
Part III. of Leviathan. There is an excel- 
lent biographical sketch and introduction. 
Hobbes affords another illustration of the 
truth that the life of the philosopher affects 
his philosophy more than his philosophy 
affects his life. | Schopenhauer’s witness to 
this truth is remarkable, but not: more so 
than Hobbes’s. In dread of the Spanish 
Armada, his mother gave birth to twins, he 
tells us,—himself and Fear. Consequently, 
he lived in fear.all his life long, not only in 


The papers are all brief, | 
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fear of his country’s enemies, but also in 
fear for his own personal safety; and this 
fear was reflected in his philosophy of human 
nature nowhere more vividly than in his 
fundamental conceptions. The proof of this 
is found in these selections, which are very 
interesting, both in themselves and with ref- 
erence to their bearing upon other systems 
of philosophy following that of Hobbes. 
With whatever of doubtful import, there is 
much of shrewd interpretation and permanent 
value in his speculations. 


Tue TRIUMPH OF FairH. Tracts for the 
Times. Fourth Series. London, 5 Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C.: Philip Green.—The 
publisher of this series brings out of his 
treasure things both new and old. Some of 
the older things are also some of the best, 
and will most recommend the volume both to 
those who have not read them and to those 
who will be glad to have them gathered up 
in this convenient form. Dr. John Fiske’s 
‘‘Everlasting Reality of Religion’’ is one of 
the most notable of these. Another is Dr. 
Savage’s ‘‘Our Unitarian Gospel,’’ the ser- 
mon preached before our Unitarian Confer- 
ence when it last met in Washington; an- 
other, Stopford Brooke’s ‘‘ Reasons for Seces- 
sion from the Church of England,’’ which 
grows more timely as its years increase and 
many others find themselves in his strait. 
Of later date is Dr. Brooke’s ‘‘Triumph of 
Faith,’’ which should be read and taken well 
to heart by all our ministers and people. 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s ‘‘Love and Prayer’’ 
sounds the most spiritual note in the whole 
volume. Other contributors are James Free- 
man Clarke, J. T. Sunderland,—whose ex- 
position of ‘‘The Larger Meaning of Unita- 
rianism’’ is ample and impressive,—John 
Page Hopps, and Dr. Charles C. Everett, 
whose ‘‘Theology of Unitarians’’ will renew 
for many readers the delightful impression 
which they derived from it when they heard 
it at Washington. Across the years we can 
hear the tones of the speaker, as quiet as his 
thought. This book is kept on sale at our 
Unitarian Rooms at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton; and we trust that our brief notice will 
direct attention to it, and increase its circu- 
lation. 


HAssAN, A FELLAH. By Henry Gilman. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. | $2.—Little; 
Brown & Co. seem never to fight shy of a 
novel on account of its length, and the success 
of their books doubtless justifies their confi- 
dence. The six hundred pages of Mr. Gil- 
man’s romance are crowded with descriptions 
of landscapes, comments on the life and social 
conditions of the people of Palestine, pen 
portraits of characteristic types, and notes on 
present customs compared with scenes de- 
scribed in the Bible, side by side with the 
general course of the story. Mr. Gilman 
lived in Palestine for more than five years; 
and it is said that the author has facts back 
of the incidents he describes, however sensa- 
tional and unusual some of them may appear. 
The portions connected with the blood feud 
between Syrian villages and the descriptions 
of the Cretan insurrection are most dramatic 
and interesting. .The love scenes are touched 


with an Oriental intensity, and the handsome 


— eno 
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young fellah and his gentle bride are the 
central figures of an Eastern idyl. Despite 
the interest of the book, it would be better if 
condensed into less space, and this not on 
account of present-day impatience with long 
stories, but because the redundant style, the 
personal reflections of the author, and the 
commentary on ancient and modern history 
at times seriously interfere with the progress 
of the story itself. 


SILENCE, AND OTHER SrTortEs. By Mary 
E. Wilkins. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
It is the New England of the past, and 
chiefly the tragic moments of that New Eng- 
land, which one finds reflected in the pages 
of. Miss Wilkins’s new book. The horrors 
of the Deerfield massacre seem the more real 


and awful for the simplicity with which they 


are pictured here, set round with the little, 
commonplace trifles of a life that must go on 
in spite of death and tragedy. The pitiful 
unreason of the Salem delusion is seen as it 


touched a little child, deserted by those who. 


took away her parents to be tried for witch- 
craft; but, as a story, this is less realistic 
than the other. ‘‘Evelina’s Garden’’ is a 
delicately artistic story in which the pathos 
is dependent on neither time nor place, but 
on the strange, unsatisfied desires of the 
human heart, which hold their own, in defi- 
ance of years and change. The scene when 
the old man looks on the dead face of the 
woman he loved as a boy will be remembered 
as long as anything in the book, though it 
is by no means the climax of the tale. ‘SA 
New England Prophet’’ and ‘‘Lydia Hersey, 
of East Bridgewater’’ are varied with lighter 
elements of humor. 


THE CHASE OF AN HeErress. By Chris- 
tian Reid. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.—This 
is the revised edition of a story published 
about two years ago, but justified im expect 
ing a fresh accession of interest now that 
public attention is turned eagerly to the 
Spanish Islands. It is a story of San Do- 
mingo; and, though not nearly so interest- 
ing as a later book of this writer, Zhe Man 
of the Family, it has something of the same 
romantic setting and accessories. The heir- 
ess is not really the heroine; or, at least, 
we see much less of her than of a more con- 
ventional young lady, whose love-story is 
quite as important as though millions of dol- 
lars were involved in the outcome. Children 
sometimes choose a book according to the 
way it is broken up into conversations, fan- 
cying that they thus avoid tiresome descrip- 
tions of places and persons. This book 
would promise them much entertainment, for 
the conversations are long; but the action is 
correspondingly slow, at least until the very 
last of the book. The plot is slight, but 
not without interest. 


GuHosts I HAVE MET, AND SOME OTHERS. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.—Mr. Bangs has 
cultivated a genial familiarity with ghosts 
for so long that he may well assume to be an 
authority on the subject of managing them, 
and in this new volume he gives his readers 
an insight into his methods. The one which 
made even the hair of a mattress stand on 
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end, that other which turned a haircloth sofa 
white in a single night, those which Mr. 
Bangs found himself obliged to suppress sum- 
marily by the most extraordinary means, and 
the few which left him both sadder and wiser 
make up a varied collection, warranted to 
amuse any one who will yield his mind for 
that purpose. It is inevitable that a profes- 
sional humorist is at his best when taken in 
small doses, and one ghost at a time may be 


| better appreciated than when taken in com- 


pany with others. The quality of Mr. 
Bangs’s humor is so well known that it does 
not need comment. 


As Havinc Noruinc. By Hester Cald- 
well Oakley. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.—There are numerous crudities in 
the plot, incidents, and style of this story, 
which seem to indicate that it is a first vent- 
ure; but it is told with so much spirit that 
it carries the reader along to the end, and 
will doubtless prove a favorite with readers 
who like their love-stories undiluted with, 
reflections or analysis. The ‘‘dusk-haired, 
dusk-eyed’’ heroine is a modern girl, who 
can do something for herself in the world, 
and to whom, on the second page, her own 
terms for a series of illustrations are offered. 
Barring this unusual appreciation of the pub- 
lishers, she might have been modelled from 
real life, with all her enthusiasms, her en- 
joyments, her trials, and her friendships. It 
may be counted as deserving its place in the 
Hudson Library Series. 


Miscellaneous. 


An edition of Dryden’s Palamon and 
Arcite has just been brought out in the 
“‘English Classic Series’? of Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co. of New York. Explanatory notes 
run along at the bottom of each page; and 


there is a biographical sketch of Dryden, an 


introduction to the poem itself, differing 
critical opinions about it, and a chronology 
of works and contemporaneous history. <A 
few needless lines are cut out of the text, 
making it more suitable for class use. 


W. B. Shubrick Clymer has edited selec- 
tions from the writings of Walter Savage 
Landor for the ‘‘Athenzum Press Series,’’ 
published by Ginn & Co., —a series intended 
to furnish a library of the best English liter- 
ature from Chaucer down to the present time, 
with reference to the needs of both the 
student and the general reader. The selec- 
tions include some of the dramatic and some 
of the discursive ‘‘Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,’’ a considerable part of the last day 
of the Pentameron, a few letters from Peri- 
cles and Aspasia, and some of the best short 
poems. 


Books Received, 


To PupiisuEers.—AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
Charles Carleton Coffin. A Biography. By W. E. 
Griffis, D.D. : 
eee From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord. Edited by Albert H. 
Smith. ; 2 FS 
, the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
dies Bae wicole of Israel. By Carl Heinrich Cor- 
nill, Translated by W. H. Carruth. $1.50. Z 
The Gospel according to Darwin. By Woods Hutchin- 
son. $1.50. 
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OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
pide the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7he 

ation. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.””—Cuas. G. AmEs, zz 
the New World. 
“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”’—7he Unitarian. 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the. Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


Boston. 


the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


141 Franklin Street, = = . Boston. 
The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 253 pages 


Cloth, $1.50. 
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The Dome. 
The Birds’ Picnic. 


We had a picnic for the birds, 
Prudy and Ruth and I ; 

And Bridget gave us cake and bread, 
And Prudy made a pie. 


We waited most of half an hour, 
But not a bird came by; 
And so we ate it all ourselves 
(Excepting Prudy’s pie). 
— Fullerton L. Waldo. 


For the Christian Register. 


Elsie’s Adventure behind Time. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


III. 


They started on, Cuckoo, in his funny, 
little, frayed cap, going ahead. Then came 
Elsie, with little Stay-at-home; and lastly 
came Squealeana and her poor, little, sobbing 
brother. 

They passed from the cosey room into a 
long, wide corridor. Elsie wondered where 
she had seen something like it before. It 
was very beautiful. The walls were lined 
with pictures of such great interest that it 
was as much as she could do to keep herself 
from stopping before each one. Only the 
thought of enchanted Wee-wee hurried her 
on. They were the oddest pictures that 
Elsie had ever seen. Of course, it was but 
a fancy; but it almost seemed that the figures 

- in the pictures were only waiting the right 
word to set them going. The trees, one 
could fancy, were simply awaiting the wind 
that Elsie almost imagined she heard to set 
them swaying to and fro. A delightful air 
of expectancy hung over everything, and a 
new joy thrilled Elsie which she had never 
known before. As they passed hurriedly on, 
one picture among all the bewitching ones 
chained her attention. Past that one she 
could not go without a question. So she 
touched little Stay-at-home, and they paused. 
The picture was of two little boys. The 
older one held the younger by the hand. 
They seemed to be about to step out of the 
frame. Their eyes flashed, and Elsie knew 
that they were breathing. The little boy 
looked right at her, and seemed awaiting 
some command that he expected her to give. 

‘(Who are they?’’ whispered Elsie, her 
breath coming quick and hard. It all seemed 
so important and vital. 

‘*Jack McNory and his brother, ’’ answered 
the little pig. ‘‘All these pictures are en- 
chanted. Our family history says that a 
spell was put upon them generations ago, 
when Wee-wee was exiled to the turret-room, 
and found that she could not get over the 
sulin, 

Then was Elsie filled with such longing as 
she had never experienced in all her seven 
long years. 

Had she not yearned to know the story of 
those two brothers? Had not thousands of 
little children ‘‘down there’’ beyond the 
little, closed doors been cheated over and 
over again with that hint of a story ?— 


**T’ll tell you a story about Jack McNory, 
And now my story’s begun!’’ 
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Indignant tears filled Elsie’s eyes. And 
there they stood, those dear little brothers, 
waiting to live their story, if only—oh! it 
was too bad! 

‘*Come, come!’’ cried Cuckoo, who had 
gone some distance ahead. ‘‘Hear poor 
Wee-wee!’’ 

Elsie hurried on, the tears of disappoint- 
ment filling her eyes. 

“‘T cannot get over the sill! I cannot get 
over the sill!’’ The pitiful wail made Elsie 
forget all else, and she fairly ran to render 
what aid she might. At the end of the gal- 
lery was a staircase. It was but a short one, 
and it ended abruptly at a closed door. 
Behind that door was Wee-wee! 

The little party stopped at the foot of the 
stairs. Squealeana put down her platter of 
beef, at the sight of which the little brother 
made a dash, but was driven back by his 
greedy sister. 

A great and solemn awe fell on the group. 
Something strange seemed about to happen, 
and all the air trembled and waited. 

Then up spoke Cuckoo, and his voice was 
low and serious. 

‘For centuries and centuries, again and 
again, have I brought little folks here; but 
not one has been able to say the magic word 
which will set poor Wee-wee free, and loose 
the bonds which hold all’ these living pict- 
ures, and enable them to live their stories. 
Now Elsie Preston, I will put my thinking- 
cap upon your head, since you have none of 
your own, and you may have your chance!’’ 

With that he placed his little ragged cap 
upon Elsie’s golden curls. She was surprised 
to find how heavy it was, and her kind heart 
ached as she remembered how often poor 
Cuckoo had worn it for her sake. Through 
the awaiting silence came the feeble cry, — 

‘*T cannot get over the sill!’’ 

And then, oh! wonderful joy! Elsie saw 
it quite plainly. There was but ove reason 
why dear, little, enchanted Wee-wee could 
not get over the sill. 

She waved her hand with a splendid gest- 
ure of command; and, in a voice that 
sounded like Uncle Jack’s, she said, — 

‘*Open the door!’’ 

At that Cuckoo flew up the steps. 
a wild cry he pecked at the door. 
sprang! And there stood a little snow-white 
pig. There were tear-drops on his small 
tired face, but through them beamed the glad- 
ness and happiness which were so new to him. 

“‘This comes of having lived before 
time!’’ cried Cuckoo, almost beside himself 
with glee. ‘You, little Elsie Preston, here 
behind time, have done what no one else has 
ever done through all past ages. You have 
found out the mysterious method of getting 
Wee-wee over the sill. But you never could 
have done it without a thinking-cap. Re- 
member that]’? _ 

‘‘But, dear me!’’? broke in Squealeana, 
who was the only one to grumble, as usual : 
“‘what is to become of history, I should like 


With 
Open it 


to know? I dote upon history,—next to 
beef !’’ i 
Again silence fell, and every eye was 


turned upon Elsie. The cap grew heavier 
and heavier; but—ah!—she had it! She 
would change history. She raised her hand, 
and spoke in Uncle Jack’s voice :— 
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‘Tn all future time this shall be the proper 
rhyme :— 
‘¢ ‘This little pig went to market ; 
This little pig stayed at home; 
This little pig had roast-beef, 
And she gave her little brother some. 
‘‘And what about Wee -wee?’’ sobbed 
Cuckoo, wiping his eyes on his wing; for 
Elsie’s tender rhyme seemed to have touched 
his heart. 
‘Poor little fellow!’’ answered Elsie. 
‘‘He hasn’t had a chance to get even a 
thyme out of life, — 
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‘*So this little pig, called ‘Wee-wee-wee, ’ 
Must make his own little his-to-rie!’’ 


And then—oh, how can I describe what 
happened? Wee-wee, with a cry of delight, 
dashed down the long corridor, beginning his 
history in earnest. As he passed the pict- 
ures, they sprang to life. Before. Elsie’s 
amazed eyes they stepped from their frames, 
and smilingly followed after Wee-wee. 
Their histories had been delayed, and they 
could waste no time. 

Then did Elsie remember the two little 
brothers; and, running away from the group 
at the foot of the stairs, she almost flew to 
the precious picture. 

The frame was empty. But, with arms 
entwined, Elsie saw the happy little pair a 
bit beyond. 5 

They looked tenderly back at her, and 
Jack waved his hand in a kindly farewell. 

““Come!’’ he called. ‘‘Follow us, and 
you shall see!’’ 

With blinding tears of longing filling her 


eyes, Elsie reached out her hands and tried ° 


to follow. 

But the little cap fell over her eyes, and 
blinded her. 

‘*Wait, wait for me!’’ she cried implor- 
ingly. ‘‘I love you so! And I want to 
know |’? 

They shook their heads sadly, and the 
bonny Jack said, — 

“You will find us some day dows there !?’ 

And, then—how strange it was!—but Elsie 
was alone ozfside the door of the cuckoo- 
clock. 

““Why, the clock has run down!’’ 

It was Grandma Preston who spoke. 
how dark the room is! 
Jack. ’’ 

The windows were opened, and the sunset 
light filled the room. 

“TI declare!’’ exclaimed grandma. 
is Elsie! My dear, it is long past your 
early tea. For the first time in your life, 
I reckon, you are behind time—for toast and 
jam’? : 

Elsie sat up and rubbed her eyes, and then 
Uncle Jack ‘noticed that her cheeks were wet 
with tears. 

“She is crying, mother!’’ he laughed. 
‘“Invite her to supper, and turn her weeping 
to laughter. ’’ 

But grandma understood. Once upon a 
time she had been a little girl, and she re- 
membered. ; 

She sat down upon the couch, and took the 
fluffy golden head upon her breast. Then, 
bending her snowy curls upon it, she whis- 
pered :— 

“*Tell granny, sweetheart! 


‘*And 
Open the windows, 


“* Here 


Was it a beau- 


a 


ya a 
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tiful dream? 
times. ’’ 
Elsie nestled closer. 


**T was behind time, ’’ she whispered, with 
a catch in her voice. 


Dreams are so beautiful some- 


“*VYes, yes, deary, 
grandma’s eyes 
**Grandma has travelled the happy road.’’ 

“‘And did you,—oh! did you, grandma 
dear, find Jack and his brother?’’ 

Elsie, in her excitement; spoke loudly, 
forgetting Uncle Jack; and, at her words, 
he turned with a laugh, — 

“OF course, she did, goosey!’” he said. 
“I’m Jack; and your precious father, whom 
I now see coming down the street to find you, 
is my brother!’’ 

“*T don’t mean you,’’ Elsie answered im- 
patiently. ‘‘But, grandma, did you find the 
other Jack, —you know??? 

The soft mist grew in the tender old eyes. 

““Yes: I found him, darling! But he 
went on before’’— 

“*Just as he did with me,’’ laughed Elsie. 
**And what did he say,*granny, as he went?’’ 

““He said that I would find him again’’— 

““Where,. where, granny dear?’’ 

‘Up there. ’’ 

“Why! How funny! 
find him down here!’’ 

Grandma drew her closer, and kissed the 
happy, flushed face. 

“And so you will, deary,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘And, when you do, come and tell 
granny; for you know she will understand 
all about it. - There is the bell. Go, Jack, 
tell your brother that, since Elsie is behind 
time, she shall stay and have waffles and 
cambric tea with us.’’ 


I know.’’ 


He told me I’d 


The Captain of Company G. 


Ten school-boys, full of patriot pride, 

In warlike band themselves allied. 

They bought their epaulets of brass, 

New caps,— whose visors shone like glass,— 
A fife and drum, some toy canteens, 

And bright tin swords, within their means. 
And then (so hard a youngster begs!) 

Their mothers decked their trouser-legs 
With basted strips of snow-white tape, 

And made them each an army cape. 


Thus, all equipped, the youngsters came 

To organize and choose a name. 

As to the latter, they agree 

On “‘ Texas Rangers, Company G.” 

Next came the point — most delicate 

: On all occasions, small or great — 
Of leadership : Who should command? 
Who be the captain of the band? 
Now here was plainly need of words; 
For all the boys, but one, had swords, 

~ The youngest and the smallest one 
Staggered beneath his father’s gun. 


“Captain I choose!” piped Bobby Small. 
“Then, smarty, P’ll be general!” 

Tom Prouty cried. And so it went: 

Each claimed some rank, and was content. 
A colonel brought a major out 

And three lieutenants at a shout. 

‘Pm adjutant! ’’ screamed Ted McKee. 
The last boy shouted, ‘‘ Orderly!” 


“ Attention now!’’ the general cried. 

“Since each of us is satisfied, 

To discipline we'll straight proceed. 

Right face! left column! march!” Indeed, 
?Twas hardly what the-general meant; 

For each his own direction went 

All was confusion, till a thought 

The general’s scattered senses caught. 


4 


‘But, O granny, it | 
» was more lovely even than here!’’ 

And in| 
there were happy lights. 
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““March where the private goes!’’ he cried; 
** And don’t spread out so awful wide ! ”” 


The little private up and down 

Marched his proud captains through the town. 
He marched them to, he matched them fro. 
Where’er he went, they had to go. 

The grown folks whispered in high glee, 
“He makes them mind now, doesn’t he?’? 
But, with their tin swords all ablaze, 

The captains proudly held their ways,— 

Too puffed with vainness to suspect 

That they were just subaltern-pecked ! 


—James Buckham, in S unday School Visitor. 


A New Kind of Sign. 


Benny is a little lame boy, the only son 
of his mother, and she a poor widow. He 
had never been out of the ‘city; and his 
knowledge of grass was limited to the fine 
lawns with their sign, ‘‘Keep off the grass. 
One morning last June his mother took him 
for the first time to the great park on the 
outskirts of the city. 

The wide stretch of meadow, with the 
signs ‘‘Common’’ on its border, caught his 
eye at once; and, clutching his mother’s 
gown, and bobbing on as fast as he could, he 
cried: ‘‘Oh! hurry, hurry, mamma! _ It 
don’t say, ‘Keep off the grass!’ here: it 
says, ‘Come on!’ ’’—Z xchange. 


What a Book said. 


” 


‘“Once on a time,’’ a library book was 
overheard talking to a little boy who had 
just borrowed it.. The words seemed worth 
recording, and here they are :— 

“Please don’t handle me with dirty hands. 
I should feel ashamed to be seen when the 
next little boy borrowed me. 

‘Or leave me out im the rain. 
catch cold, as well as children. 

‘*Or make marks on me with your pen or 
pencil. Jt would spoil my looks. 

‘*Or lean on me with your elbows when 
you are reading me. It hurts. 

‘*Or open me and lay me face down on the 
table. You wouldn’t like to be treated so. 

‘*Or put in between my leaves a pencil or 
anything thicker than a single sheet of thin 
paper. It would strain my back. 

‘¢Whenever you are through reading me, if 


Books can 


you are afraid of losing your place, don’t |: 


turn down the corner of one of my leaves, 
but have a neat, little book-mark to put in 
where you stopped, and then close me and 
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lay me down on my side, so that I can have 
a good, comfortable rest, : 

‘Remember that I want to visit a great 
many other little boys after you are through 
with me. Besides, I may meet you again 
some day; and you would be sorry to see me 
looking old and torn and soiled. Help me 
to keep fresh and clean, and I will help you 
to be happy.’’—D. Appleton & Co. 


Florence (at small tea-party given in honor 
of the dolls): ‘‘What delicious whipped 
cream you do have, Misses ! Where 
did you get it?’’ Josephine (the smallest 


girl) : ‘‘Oh, we just went out and whipped 
‘the cow 


fer? 


Master Bobby’s papa is the happy owner of 
a hatching-machine. The other day, as the 
former was watching a chick energetically 
breaking its way through the shell, he in- 
quired, ‘‘I see now how he gets out; but how 
ever did he go to work to get in?’’—Mew 
England Homestead. 


It was the first time Stewart had seen any 
very small chickens, and he did not under- 
stand that the smooth patches on the sides 
were wings. When one of. the chicks tried 
to spread his wings, Stewart cried, ‘‘See, 
he’s opening his pockets, and there isn’t 
anything in them !’’ 


To Kandy Land. 


Who’s off with me to Kandy Land? 
Why, every boy and girl. 

They think there sugar houses stand 
With peppermint stairs atwirl; 


That floors in caramel squares‘are laid; 
Molasses chips, each wall; 

At windows of white frosting made 
Spun candy curtains fall; 


That parlor chairs are chocolate cream, 
With taffy chamber sets, 

And down the lollipop halls, they dream, 
Stand barley statuettes. 


And out of doors they think the trees 
Bear candied cherry and pear, 

And spread their green pistachio leaves 
Upon the honeyed air. 


But hear! Alas! real Kandy Land 
Is a little Indian town, 
Seen on your map, where mud huts stand, 
With children thin and brown. 
Half-starved, they ask but rice or grain, 
They know no candy joy. 
Who goes with me? I ask again. 
What, not a girl or boy? 
— Frances Bent Dillingham, in Wellspring. 


LOOK 


OUT! 
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Good News. 


(This Department is conducted by Rev. EpbwarD EvereTT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


Processional. 


Look up, and not down, O Christians! 
For the cross points up to the sky; 

And our prayers ascend, as our knees we bend, 
To the,God who dwelleth on high. 


Look out, and not in, O brothers! 
For the arms of the cross stretch wide; 
And the Saviour will bind all humankind 
To the heart that was crucified. 


Look forward, not back, O soldiers! 
_ For the light of the cross has come; 
And ’tis God’s own hand that giveth the land 
To the armies of Christendom. 


Lend a hand, lend a hand,-O comrades! 
And together the cross upraise ; 

For to cheer the sad and to make hearts glad 
Is the fulness of mortal praise. 


—William Hall Williams, 


A Free City. 


Manila might be miade a free city, open to 
the commerce of all nations, with its inter- 
nal concerns regulated by a government 
formed from its own merchants. Its complete 
independence could be guaranteed by an 
agreement between the six great commercial 
nations. 

For such a plan as this there is a complete 
and convenient precedent in the condition of 
Hamburg or of Frankfort-on-the-Main for 
hundreds of years. These cities managed 
their own local government. Each of them 
had a handful of uniformed policemen, which 
in the books are called its army. But the 
various powers of the German Empire agreed 
among themselves that the empire, as a 
whole, would guarantee this local govern- 
ment as against any seizure from any single 
State. In one form or another, as conven- 
‘ient a plan as this worked for hundreds of 
years. 

The world is smaller now than it was then. 
And it would be easier to bring the great 
powers into accord for the guarantee of the 

_independence of Manila than it was to make 
the great-German States agree on anything. 
; Epwarp E. Hate. 


Truth and Lying. 


Diplomacy has succeeded in giving itself 
a bad name. Moder diplomacy, indeed, 
descends from institutions very different 
from those of our time; and its machinery 
creaks badly in a newer world than that of 
its birth, which is used to much more simple 
and straightforward contrivances. 

It will be well if in the negotiations be- 
tween Spain and the United States the inter- 
mediaries between the nations remember that, 
for a very good reason, the people of this 
country distrust the truth of Spanish states- 
men. 

In the year 1873, when the Spanish repub- 
lic was established, I waited on Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams—the oldest of that 
name—to ask him to prepare an article on 
**The Spanish Republic’’ for the magazine 
called Old and New, of which I was the 
editor. I was enthusiastic because one more 
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republic was established in Europe, and I 
hoped he would feel a like enthusiasm. 

No! He would have nothing to do with 
it. And, when I pressed him, with a°sad 
smile he advised me to give up my hopes. 
‘Mr. Hale,’’ said the experienced states- 
man, ‘‘the truth is not in them!’’ 

Since that time it has been my duty to 
read acres of their correspondence with the 
agents of America, and to find the wretched 
confirmation of the great statesman’s verdict. 
Take their broken promises of 1873, when 
their agents had murdered those fifty-four 
poor prisoners, without trial, in the Square 
of Santiago. There was nothing they would 
not promise to Gen. Grant and Mr. Fish if 
only that one time they could be forgiven! 
And they were forgiven; and where are the 
promises now? 

On the 26th of July last, in the afternoon, 
M. Cambon, the French minister, waited on 
President McKinley in Washington, with 
specific proposals from the Spanish ministry 
regarding peace. On this same _ subject, 
Sefior Sagasta, the head ‘of that ministry, 
publicly stated in Madrid, as late as the 
25th, that no overtures of any kind had been 
madé by the government of Spain. 

Sefior Sagasta and the statesmen around 
him think that something is gained by such 
double talk as this. They call it diplomacy. 
Modern people, trained in the sterner train- 
ing of the Northern races of Europe, call it 
lying. 

When, in 1873, the Spanish ministry at 
Madrid conducted one negotiation with Mr. 
Sickles and at the same moment conducted an- 
other in Washington on a different basis, and 
with other terms, they were guilty of the 
same—equivocation. 

Peace will come from the present overture. 

We will thank God for that. It will come 
because God reigns. But it will not come 
because anybody tells lies or uses ‘‘diplo- 
matic’’ methods. It will come when and as 
the parties at issue say what IS, in confi- 
dence in the God whose name is ‘‘I Am.’’ 
If the Latin races of Europe can be made 
to learn the necessity of truth, and learn to 
do and say the thing which is,—if they can 
learn this from the issue of the Cuban War, 
that war will be more than justified. 

EpWarpD E. HALE. 


Decentralization. 


Official statistics, recently published, show 
that in the last five years Boston has not 
increased rapidly as a manufacturing centre. 
There has been some increase; but it is not 
so great as that in the ten years preceding 
1895, nor is it as great as the increase in 
some of the other towns in Massachusetts. 

This is a gratifying and satisfactory state- 
ment. Any regret at such change comes 
from ignorant people or from those who for- 
get that the prime business of States is to 
make men and women. It is, indeed, to be 
hoped that ‘various changes in social condi- 
tions are beginning to show their results in 
the transfer of manufacture from crowded 
cities to the more open air, the more healthy 
surroundings, and to the moral climate of 
smaller towns. 


Lord Salisbury expressed the hope a few 


‘to that agency. 
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years since that the ready transfer-of power 
by electricity might result in such decentral- 
The change in Boston is not due 
Possibly, the electrical use 
of the trolley may begin to show itself, as it 
makes life more easy and more cheap at con- 
siderable distances from the larger market of 
the cities. 

The bicycle, with all its sins and faults, 
may claim a considerable share in the busi- 
ness of decentralization. .A man is more 
willing to live three miles from a lemon, if 
his boy is hankering for a spin of ten min- 
utes, at the end of which he can buy the 
lemon, and at the same time take the mail, 
half a dozen peaches, and some chocolates 
for his sisters. With the annihilation of 
distance, centralization will wholly end. 

The Massachusetts people like to be told 
that, next to Rhode Island, they have the 
most people to the square mile of any State 
in the Union. Precisely why they like to 
hear this it would be hard to say. It means 
that it is harder for them to prevent crime, 
to eradicate infection, and to teach the igno- 
rant. It means a higher death-rate and more 
hospitals and prisons. When they can say 
that they have larger and stronger men and 
women, when they can say that they are 
selling their jails for the hewn stone and 
iron bars and doors in them, that with every 
year they have fewer insane people, and that 


ization. 


at every Christmas more children gather — 


round each feast, the world will know that 
they have found out what the kingdom of 
God is, and have really enlisted, as his chil- 
dren should, in bringing that in. Such re- 
sults will not probably be attained by estab- 
lishing more factories in Boston. 

If we count seven persons to each house- 
hold, there are about three hundred and fifty 
thousand households in Massachusetts. 
Roughly speaking, there are about five hun- 
dred thousand acres of land in Massachu- 
setts. These figures give, on an average, four- 
teen acres to every family. Now nobody 
wants to part these families on so many four- 
teen-acre lots. But the existence of such 
spaces certainly shows that there is room 
enough in Massachusetts for all she has occa- 
sion to manufacture, without bringing more 


black, smoky chimneys, more twenty-story 
tenements, and more stunted children into 
Boston. Epwarp E. HAtLe. 
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Correspondence. 


Five weeks since, on the 23d of June, we 
asked the contributions of our friends for 
establishing in a cheerful home a hard-work- 
ing woman, who, after a long life spent 
mostly in the care of the sick and the young, 
has been disabled by incurable disease. It 
has been a great pleasure to receive, from 
a wide range of contributors, relief for this 
lady. People of small means have cordially 
given their part: people far away have sent 
theirs. Her friends have received assistance 
from other quarters. We have to acknowl- 
edge: from Wareham, $5; Salem, $2; West 
Acton, $1; Piscataqua River, $30) Elen > Eo: 
$1; Los Angeles, $1,—in all, $40. The 
fund proposed is not yet complete. Such 
instances of need show the possible value of 
the ‘‘old-age pension,’’ which is among the 
contingencies of the future. 


Spirit of the Press. 


it is evidently not only in the United 
States that readers are harassed by columns 
of opposing advice as to what a man should 
or should not eat; and the Christian World 
has this to say on the subject :— 


Physical ethics is concerning itself just 
now very largely in this country with the 
subject of food. What to eat or how much 
are wide open questions, the occasion of a 
vast confusion of tongues. The average 
Englishman is not comfortable under four 
meals a day, to which fish, flesh, and fowl 
must contribute. We have seen a Turkish 
porter, who never touches meat, walk up the 
steep main street of Pera with a piano on 
his back,—a feat which he might well chal- 
lenge the Britisher, buttressed. with his beef- 
steak and bass, to emulate. One remembers, 
too, how philosopher Kant kept a perfect 
physical health and a brain of unrivalled 
power to a green old age on a basin of soup 
at seven in the morning and a dinner at six 
in the evening, and how Morley, Bishop of 
Winchester, the contemporary of Ken, lived 
on one meal a day. What is evident here is 
that abundant room exists for experiment. 
If a man finds that he can think better, work 
better, pray better, and see further on a 
changed or restricted diet, let him take to 
that, in God’s name! Only, for his soul’s 
sake, we would beseech him to avoid making 
the Pharisee’s- fuss over it, and reviling his 
neighbor who sees differently. 


The North Cambridge Council. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
The point raised in the recent editorial ar- 
ticle in the Oz¢look, on ‘‘The North Cam- 
bridge Council,’’ seems to me to have such 
significance with reference to the relations of 
congregations and ministers to their creeds 
which I recently made the subject of remarks 
which have been discussed in your columns 
and elsewhere that I ask the privilege of a 
word upon it, although this council has al- 
ready been much discussed by your corre- 
spondents. I ask it for the particular reason 
that the reference in the Ovflook article to 
my opinions respecting the liberty enjoyed 
by the ministry in the Congregational churches 
would lead the ordinary reader to suppose 
that I would regard the Congregational Coun- 
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cil in the North Cambridge case as the sinner 
against liberty; and any person thinking so 
would miss entirely the principle for which 
I contend. 

The council in this case seems to me to 
have done its clear duty. I cannot conceive 
how it could enter the minds of any body of 
intelligent and honest men to do anything 
else. The council was not, as I understand, 
settling points of Orthodoxy. It did not 
frame the creed of the North Cambridge 
church: it found it framed, formally adopted 
by the congregation as ‘‘the body of doctrine 
which it holds and teaches,’’ with the ex- 
plicit enactment, recorded in its manual, that 
its members shall give ‘‘substantial assent’’ 
to it, and that its ministry ‘‘shall accord 
with it.’’ The candidate for its ministry 
frankly told the council that his views did 
not accord with it, in one of its express and 
very momentous articles. What possible 
course, then, was open to the council but 
that which it took? It was dealing with a 
church and with conditions of membership 
and ministry such as it found. If it had 
found the creed held by the church as the 
standard of doctrine for its members and 
ministry a creed conforming to that frankly 
stated by Mr. Long as his own, I do not un- 
derstand that any question would have been 
raised about his installation. The question 
was not one of doctrine, but simply of con- 
sistency, good order, and good faith. The 
council, which was not a body of bigots, but 
included in its number many of the most 
liberal and broad-minded Congregational 
ministers of Boston and Cambridge,—men 
doctrinally in sympathy with Mr. Long, and 
not with the Burial Hill creed of the North 
Cambridge church,—decided the matter as it 
had to decide it; and, in unanimously ac- 
cepting its decision, the North Cambridge 
congregation showed, it seems to me, its 
common sense and its common honesty. 

The Ouxtlook’s general words of warning 
about councils and their dangers to Congre- 
gationalism are certainly wise and warranted. 
There is great danger that our American Con- 
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gregationalism may become Presbyterianized 
in many ways, —this is true alike as concerns 
Unitarians and Trinitarians,—and that the 
‘*denomination’’ (which has and should be 
permitted to exercise no doctrinal authority 
or ascendency whatever) and its representative 
gatherings acquire a place and power which 
may check that freedom and progress whose 
service is the crowning merit and glory of 
the Congregational polity; although, as an 
offset to this, we note the remarkable Con- 
gregationalizing in this time of both Presby- 
terianism and Episcopacy. But, if Congre- 
gational councils are something to be very 
jealous of, the North Cambridge Council is 
certainly not to be adduced in argument. It 
simply performed a real and important ser- 
vice,—the service of calling the attention of 
a great church and a talented and noble 
young minister to a clear and gross inconsis- 
tency to which neither of them ought to have 
needed to have attention called. If the 
church were consistent with itself or if its 
standards agreed with the views of its chosen 
minister, then its duty would be to install 
him with the approval of a council or with- 
out it. : 

Mr. Long will take care of himself. The 
light of this publicity has revealed him as 
an able and religious man, who has a future. 
He will have occasion in the years to be 
profoundly thankful for proceedings which 
saved him from beginning his ministry in a 
false position, as a partner, however unpre- 
meditatedly, to that kind of compromise 
which is working more harm to the cause of 
religion and the church in America than any 
other single thing save only the power in the 
church of tainted money. 

But with the North Cambridge church lies 
a great responsibility, and its doctrinal con- 
ditions and demands are not severer than 
those of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Congregational churches in the country. The 
Outlook speaks slightingly and almost scorn- 
fully of the creed of the North Cambridge 
church as ‘‘the creed of a local church, 
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whom.’’ Congregationalism knows § no 
church but a ‘‘local church’’; and the charge 
of carelessness against this particular church 
in the adoption of its creed is utterly unwar- 
ranted. Its creed, deliberately adopted, is 
that framed by the committee of the National 
Council of 1865,—the creed which has been 
adoptéd by the great majority of Congrega- 
tional churches organized in New England 
since that time. If this creed has ceased to 
represent the actual views of the North Cam- 
bridge congregation, —as we have been given 
good reason to believe it has,—if the con- 
gregation no more than Mr. Long believes 
in everlasting punishment as a necessary ar- 
ticle of faith, then it is committing one of 
the greatest of wrongs to permit the creed to 
stand an hour as its formal test and standard, 
barring from its fellowship conscientious 
men and women to whom words mean what 
they say, and from its ministry a devoted 
and high-minded man like Mr. Long. While 
such a creed, which he does not believe, 
stands as a church’s formal standard, no high- 
minded man should be willing to accept-its 
ministry ; and all sincere and serious men are 
under obligation to a council, or to any body 
of men, who say this with spirit and with 
power. EpwIn D. MEAD. 


From Weirs, N.H. 


We are coming of age. The annual gath- 
erings at Weirs, by the borders of New Hamp- 
shire’s greatest lake, have attained their 
majority. They have something of the dig- 
nity of age. It is interesting to look back 
over the old programmes and the old register 
of names, and note how many of the earnest 
and sincere workers of our faith have been 
present here. It is a fine record of good ser- 
vice; and those few faithful laymen and 
laywomen whose efforts have made this record 
possible deserve the thanks of all who care 
for the growth and enlargement of our liberal 
Christianity. They have good right to re- 
joice in what they have done. Their work 
has been carried on in the face of constant 
indifference, discouragement, and untoward 
circumstance. 

To rehearse the Weirs programme of this 
year would give to those who stayed away no 
adequate conception of the interest and power 
which has been in them. The men and 
women who have formed the habit of attend- 
ing have become personally and affectionately 
attached to them. There is a flavor in the 
Weirs meetings that you find nowhere else 
in all our Unitarian gatherings; and for that 
reason, if for no other, it would be a sad 
thing to give them up. ‘The spirit of free 
and hearty fellowship, the opportunity of 
close acquaintance, the merry, happy, social, 
yet elevated and earnest union of all in the 
common hope and purpose of a cheerful re- 
ligion, is most marked, and always has been. 
You must come more than once, and to more 
than one meeting, to appreciate this. These 
woodland walks, these shady groves, fragrant 
with pines, the blue expanses of lake and 
sky, the pale forms of distant hills, have 
grown dear to some hearts because of their 
association with many a rare and inspiring 
word, many a gracious and benignant pres- 
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ence. The charm of the Weirs meetings is 
that they are held out of doors. The out-of- 
doors spirit gets into all the speeches and 
into all the speakers. The surroundings of 
the lake and grove greaten and glorify all 
that is said. We do not know how full and 
rich and positive our religion is until we 
bring it into relation to these open-air and 
natural elements. So it has seemed this 
year. The majority of our churches have 
been conspicuously unrepresented; but it has 
been, nevertheless, a gathering of friends, 
many of them outside our denomination. In 
our themes and thought we have had the 
breeziness and the sunshine without and 
within. All the utterances have been singu- 
larly hopeful, open-hearted, and cheery, 
without a note of fear or taint of mournful- 
ness. We have let the faults and failings 
go, and been content to live, to thank 
God that we live. The birds and squirrels 
have come out to hear us, and the tree-tops 
nodded assent. It has been impossible for 
anybody to be less than his best. And we 
are heartily sorry for those who did not 
come, and forget with us all ecclesiastical 
grumbling and theologic despair. At Weirs 
we have more confidence in religion out of 
doors. Perhaps our Unitarian sensitiveness 
and nervousness need stronger doses of this 
tonic than we realize. Ministers and people 
are the better church folk indoors for these 
summer meetings in the temples not built 
with hands. All the week our hearts have 
been singing, — 


‘*God’s in his heaven: 
All’s right with the world!’’ 


We began, Wednesday, July 27, with most 
hearty and cordial interchange and co-opera- 
tion between Universalists and Unitarian 
speakers. The Universalists were represented 
by Rev. R. Perry Bush of Chelsea, Rev. 
F. O. Hall of Cambridge, and Dr. E. C. 
Bolles of Melrose. There was a refreshing 
absence of the usual compliments and senti- 
mental sympathies. The speakers seemed to 
feel that the common responsibilities resting 
upon both denominations were too serious, 
the need too great for mere interchange of 
empty courtesies. All the speakers, both 
Universalist and Unitarian, showed their 
unity of spirit rather by voicing the high 
demands of the hour, by lifting us into com- 
munion of thought, so ‘that we forgot we 
could be anything but brethren. The ad- 
dresses were of an admirably fine quality, 
prophetic of a genuine drawing together on 
the part of right-thinking Christian men. 
They set forth the great lines of agreement 
in fundamental conceptions of religion, 
They presented in an earnest way the united 
work the liberal churches are doing and will 
do for the religious needs of our country. We 
find space for some of the good suggestions 
of the day. Rev. J. H. Crooker thought we 
might, with great profit, exchange lecturers 
in our theological schools, send representa- 
tives to one another’s denominational meet- 
ings, draw closer together in our denomina- 
tional papers, showing a better appreciation 
of what each denomination is doing, and per- 
haps publish some of our tracts conjointly. 
Dr. Bolles conceived it to be the work of 
the liberal churches to exhibit a standard of 
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honesty and’ consistency in religion, to show 
men how to incorporate the increasing truths 
of science with the moral power of the 
world, and to set an example of cheerfulness 
and joy in the sight of adversity and the 
doing of duty. Rev. F. O. Hall spoke of 
a man’s duty as to his belief, the duty of 
using and training his faculties, getting rid 
of prejudice, the duty of making decisions 
in life and standing by them. Mr. Bush 
took as his theme ‘‘The Religious Man and 
the Source of his Inspiration,’’—a setting 
forth of the natural growth for religion and 
its development through character. Mr. Fur- 
man read an earnest paper, pleading for the 
recognition of the unity of spiritual nature 
in all men. 

On Thursday, after the pleasant trip over 
the lake to Wolfeboro, where the good ladies 
of the Unitarian church gave us more than 
enough for our money, we had one of the 
surprises of the meetings,—the just, earnest, 
witty, and altogether charming paper of Mr. 
Batchelder, an organist of over forty years’ 
experience, and now engaged in Concord, 
N.H. The originality and freshness of Mr. 
Batchelder’s treatment was heartily enjoyéd. 
Mrs. Morgan’s sympathetic and intelligent 
singing of sacred music was a delightful ac- 
companiment. Her most acceptable and 
well-sustained renditions have been in this, 
as in previous years, a great pleasure, and 
in no slight measure have helped to educate 
our people to a better love and appreciation 
for good church music. 

On Friday the young people’s meetings 
passed off with spirit and hearty good-will. 
This is one of the occasions that increases 
in interest and effectiveness each year. The 
slow but wholesome growth among these so- 
cieties, the way they are reaching out for 
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acquaintance and co-operation, their self- 
reliance and determination, are one of the 
best signs in our meetings. The New Hamp- 
shire societies have great need of this mutual 
assistance, and they are beginning to value 
the opportunity they have in their day at 
Weirs. The young people who attend con- 
tribute a great deal to the pleasant and hearty 
good fellowship that rules at Weirs. The 
sunrise’ service was a great success; and, as 
one of the older speakers said, it was in 
itself no slight testimony of the devotion of 
the young people themselves. No one who 
has not attended such a service in the hush 
of the morning can realize how much of good 
comes from the simple act of worship at 
such atime. Mr. S. C. Beane, Jr., who led 
the meeting, showed his gifts in an excellent 
short sermon; and, after an impressive dis- 
course from Mr. Crooker, Mr. Albert W. 
Clark presided, with ease and dignity, at the 
afternoon session. Miss Tuttle’s paper on 
‘*The Cardinal Principles of Truth, Wor- 
ship, and Service’’ was effectively written 
and effectively delivered. Miss Southard’s 
essay on ‘‘Progress’’ was thoughtful; and, 
besides the crisp reports from Manchester, 
Andover, and Concord, everybody enjoyed 
the plain, earnest, and manly words of Mr. 
Boyden. It seemed to give new power and 
seriousness to our young people’s work to see 
him stand up and give expression to his clear 
and honest faith. 

On Saturday, under the lead of Dr. Beane, 
were notable addresses from President Cary 
of Meadville, Mr. Frank B. Stevens, princi- 
pal of one of the Brooklyn schools, and Mr. 
E. J. Edwards of Snow Hill and Tuskegee, 
Ala. All these were broadening and helpful 
in the line of education, and they seemed to 
show from three widely different standpoints 
what an enormous power for human good the 
modern educator wields. He becomes one 
of the foremost of God’s ministers, and is 
just as worthy of ordination and the laying 
on of hands. 

Sunday’s exercises have been rare and 
stimulating. The skies might have been 
more propitious; and, had they smiled more 
graciously, the attendance would have been 
larger. But it was gratifying as it was. 
Wolfeboro, Laconia, Franklin, and Concord 
sent special delegations besides those already 
on the ground. A slight shower in the 
morning drove the audience to seek shelter 
in the speakers’ pavilion, crowding the seats ; 
but a number bravely raised their umbrellas, 
and remained out under the trees, compelling 
the preacher to imitate, as he $aid, the 
memorable Mr. Facing -both- ways. Mr. 
Hornbrooke’s sermon, however, faced but 
the one straight path of honest and clear con- 
It was a direct and easily remem- 


their appreciation by attentive listening that 
was in itself almost an act of worship. A 
still larger hearing greeted Dr. Crowe’s ad- 
mirable address in the afternoon. It was on 
‘*The Development of American Patriot- 
ism,’’ in its three stages of individual lib- 
erty, nationality, and universality. The 
close connection between this development of 
political principles and the evolution of 
religious belief was also indicated. We 
were charged, as a church, to come out from 
our assertion of individual freedom into the 
organized union in which alone is power, 
and, like the nation, move forward wisely 
but boldly to take our rightful place as an 
influence for the good of all mankind. In 
its temperateness, keenness, and felicitous 
language the address was most delightful 
and stimulating. It was calculated to stir 
and educate our somewhat slow and timid 
New England «conservatism. It seemed to 
make a strong impression, though some 
doubted and were afraid. 

Many of our ministers and laymen fail to 
realize what these meetings at Weirs mean 
to many a family and many a little circle 
and many an isolated man or woman in the 
country around us here. To them this an- 
nual pilgrimage is one of the year’s events, 
and the sermon is treasured up from one sea- 
son to the other. This is their only oppor- 
tunity, and no one who meets and talks with 
them but feels how genuine is their pleasure 
and appreciation. A little more pains, a 
little more sacrifice, a little more interest 
and enthusiasm, and a good deal more money 
would make them a force for freedom and 
faith and hope in all Northern New England. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Khasi Hills Unitarian Union. 


The annual meetings of the Khasi Hills 
Unitarian Union were held on March 19, 20, 
and 21 at Jowai. ‘There were preparatory 
home evening meetings at Jowai throughout 
the week. The Jowai Unitarians made all 
possible arrangements for the accommodation 
and convenience of the Unitarians from other 
villages. 

There was a devotional and welcome ser- 
vice on Saturday evening, conducted by Rev. 
David Edwards, minister-at-large. Later on 
there was a meeting of the board of manage- 
ment, in which the committee’s report and 
treasurer’s account of the ‘‘Mission Fund’’ 
were read and adopted. On the next day, 
Sunday, there were two meetings. In the 
first meeting sermons were preached by U 
Rakhmoi of Shilliangmyntang on the three 
forms of religion prevalent in the Khasi 
Hills; namely, ‘‘The Khasi Old Religion, 
Trinitarianism, and the Unitarian Faith.’’ 
Second sermon by Hajom Kissor Singh, on 
‘‘The Duties of the Unitarians to their Fel- 
low-men, and how to perform them.’’ Three 
Unitarian women were then baptized. Sec- 
ond meeting, first sermon by U Riang Poh- 
long, on ‘‘The Immortality of the Soul.’’ 
Durga Singh of Shillong then spoke briefly 
on how he came to be a Unitarian and his 
experiences. Then Rev. David 


viction. 


that remain to the new thought of religion. 
He showed how, in its view of rewards and 
punishments, of salvation and of the mani- 
festations of divine Love and Providence, 
the new religion sets men free from the acci- 
dental, the narrow, the capricious, the vin- 
dictive, or the individual interpretation of 
these ideas. It was a sermon excellently 
adapted for the people to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and was a great help to sound think- 


ing and honest belief. The audience showed | religious 
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Edwards delivered a sermon on his experi- 
ences as a Unitarian during the four years he 
has been in that faith. 

Toward the close of the ‘meeting five per- 
sons were formally received into the mem- 
bership of the union. In the evening there 
was a singing procession to the village, and 
an open-air preaching by U Mar Singh and 
U Riang Pohlong. Almost all the Unita- 
rians took part in the procession. 

The board of management again assembled 
on Sunday night. Among other things the 
following business was done :— 

The treasurer (Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh) 
read the account of the union’s fund for 
1897, which was passed by the board. ‘The 
contributions for 1897 were as follows: from 
Jowai Branch, too rupees; from Laitlyngkot 
Branch, 3 rupees, 8 annas; from Raliang 
Branch, 3 rupees, 10 annas; from Nonglamin 
Branch, 2 rupees, Io annas; from individual 
contributions, 7 rupees, 6 annas; from U 
Komlamin, for building a chapel at Darang, 
160 rupees. U Riangdkoh of Nartiang in- 
troduced the question of marriage of the 
Unitarians among themselves and with the 
non-Unitarians. There was a long discussion ; 
but the board did not think it proper at this 
time to pass any resolution on the subject. 

Members of the board and the Executive 
Committee for the year 1898-99 were then 
elected. The members of the Executive 
Committee were as follows: president and 
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treasurer, U Hajom Kissor Singh; vice- 
president, Babu Durga Singh (Shillong) ; 
secretary and superintendent, Rev. David 


Edwards; members, U lIangkssar, assistant 
secretary, U Riang Pohlong, U Khro Shyr- 
mang. 

On Monday morning there was a business 
meeting, in which the doings of the board 
were announced. 

Two hundred pamphlets of ‘‘Order of Gen- 
eral Service for Anniversary and Other Meet- 
ings,’’ and one thousand cards containing the 
Lord’s Prayer and the principles of the Uni- 
tarian faith in verse, were printed for circula- 
tion. 

In the last Nongtalang conference, held in 
December, 1897, it was resolved to start a 
permanent mission fund, and to invite con- 
tributions from the members and friends 
of the Unitarian cause. The treasurer an- 
nounced that 59 rupees were received for this 
fund. Contributions for this fund, which 
will take a long time before it can yield any 
appreciable income to supplement the grant 
made by the English Unitarian Association 
for mission work, from Unitarians and sym- 
pathizers in England, America, and other 
countries who may have sympathy with our 
work of spreading the religion of love and 
worship of the one true God and the love 
and service of man, among the demon-wor- 
shipping Khasi people, will be most thank- 
fully received by Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh 
of Jowai, Khasi Hills, the founder of the 
Unitarian movement. 

Since writing the above, the treasurer has 
received £5 for the permanent mission fund 
from F.. Nettlefold, Esq., London, member 
of the Executive Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, for which 
he begs to thank the donor most gratefully. 
It was resolved to send greetings to all Uni- 
tarians in the Khasi Hills, Great Britain, 
America, and all parts of the world. 

The Nongtalang conference was fixed to 
take place in December, 1898. After prayer 
and benediction the meeting dispersed with 
shaking of hands and singing of the farewell 
hymn. 

On Monday evening there was a meeting 
to hear a lecture of Rev. David Edwards on 
‘*The Eternal Love of God.’’ 


Hajom Kissor SINGH. 
June, 18098. 


Chicago Notes. 


All of our Unitarian ministers are absent 
from the city, with the single exception of 
Mr. Southworth of the Third Church. He 
is not preaching at his own church, but is 
supplying Mr. Fenn’s place at the Hull 
Memorial Chapel every Sunday morning. 
The congregation at this chapel has increased 
steadily, and last Sunday the pews were all 
full with the exception of one in front. On 
account of the increasing congregation the 
trustees have decided to keep the chapel open 
in August, though it was their previous in- 
tention to close it during that month. 
Three-quarters of this congregation is made 
up of strangers, most of them being appar- 
ently summer students at the University of 
Chicago. This class of listeners is one well 
worth reaching, as it is largely made up of 
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teachers in our public schools and other 
higher institutions of learning, who are am- 
bitious to fit themselves better for their 
work. They come from all over the West, 
and in many cases from cities where no lib- 
eral preaching has ever been heard; and our 
gospel is something new as well as welcome 
to them. 

It is some time since there has been any 
report from the Third Church; but that does 
not by any means signify that the regular 
activities of the church have been less. 
After the usual vacation, Sunday services and 
Sunday-school will be resumed on the first 
Sunday in September, the various clubs and 
other organizations taking up their work a 
little later. 

Rev. F. C. Southworth has been giving 
some excellent sermons, several having been 
upon topics pertinent to the present state of 
the nation’s affairs. 

June 19 occurred the annual Flower Festi- 
val, which church and Sunday-school united 
in celebrating. The pulpit and platform 
bore their usual tasteful decorations of wild 
and cultivated flowers; and the 
classes made their customary offerings of 
flowers during the service, accompanying 
them with appropriate quotations from the 
poets. 

Since the change in the hour of holding 
the Sunday-school, which meets now at the 
close of the morning service, a very gratify- 
ing increase in the interest and attendance 
is noted. 

The Branch Alliance and Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety closed their regular work before confer- 
ence; but, according to the usual custom, 
the latter society (the membership of both 
organizations is almost identical, however) 
paid a visit to its loyal friend and coworker, 
Mrs. Sampson, at her home in the pretty 
suburban village of Highland Park, about 
twenty miles out on the North Shore. 

On June 17 the Lend a Hand Club gave 
a social at the church, the first to occur since 
taking possession of the new building, at 
which time the barrels which were distrib- 
uted among the friends at Easter were re- 
turned; and the contents, on being counted, 
proved to be something like $130 (one alone 
yielding $26), which was added to the ‘‘ Fur- 
nishing Fund.’’? There was a previous con- 
tribution of $42.20 through the efforts of the 
Branch Alliance. 

The annual outing occurred on June 18, 
when a picnic was held with Evanston 
friends in Highland Park. The attendance 
was larger than on previous occasions, and a 
most enjoyable day was spent. 

There was much regret over the fact that 
Dr. Hale was unable to be here in June, as 
expected, to give his lecture on ‘‘Recollec- 
tions of Literary Men.’’ All are most happy 
to be once more in a convenient and pleasant 
home, where the various activities of the 
church can be carried on to the best advan- 
tage. With the approach of cool weather, it 
is expected that plans will be made for vari- 
ous lectures and other entertainments, for the 
double purpose of raising money for the 
church and for the instruction and enjoyment 
of the congregation, which shows a very 
gratifying increase in numbers and interest 
since the removal to the new church. 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


uring July and August the address of the secretary 
will be: eked P05 Deer Isle, Maine. Orders addressed 
to Young People’s Religious Union, care Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive prompt at- 
tention.] 


St. Louis comes to us as the summer’s 
crown. The Young People’s Religious 
Union of the Church of the Messiah (Rev. 
John Snyder) has joined us, bringing an 
energetic, loyal band of workers. 

Several ancient towns in Massachusetts are 
beginning to feel the stir of new life as 
unions form, and encouraging word comes 
from the queen’s dominion. 

The national secretary urgently desires the 
names of ministers who are willing to give 
any Sunday or other evenings to speaking for 
the Union. All sections are calling for 
speakers, and we must have a large and con- 
stantly growing reserve. We do not wish to 
be obliged to resort to a draft, but hope for 
volunteers. 

In August a circular will be sent the 
unions, asking for lay speakers or essayists, 
men or women. There should be in each 
society one or more who can go out to tell 
our story, and carry our message to young 
people in church and conference. We must 
know of these, and hope that a national 
modesty will give way before the higher 
duty, so that unions will send to headquarters 
a list of names upon which the national offi- 
cers can call for neighborhood, conference, 
or other meetings. 

We are often requested to print stories 
in our column illustrating our ideas. Will 
not our talented members send us short arti- 
cles, stories, anything which should interest 
our young people? 


THE PRICE OF HOLINESS. * 


Before we ask the price of a thing, we 
find out what sort of an article it is, and 
whether we want it or not. Now how about 
holiness,—what is it, and do we want it? 
First, it is a spiritual something in the 
heart of man which prompts him, in the, 
presence of the sunset or the magnificent 
view from the mountain top or the singing 
of the bird or the growing of the flower, to 
ask, with wonder and veneration, What is 
behind these things, giving them life, 
beauty, grandeur? Holiness is that some- 
thing which makes the cheek burn and the 
eye brighter in listening to the tale of a 
noble deed of self-sacrifice, the story of the 
oppressed and down-trodden rescued by the 
willing hands and generous heart of the 
strong and brave. It is that in ovsselves 
which prompts us to stand for the right, 
regardless of consequences,—to burn our 
bridges behind us when we ate marching in 
the noble cause. Every man and every 
woman has somewhat of this quality. It 
may be only a dash of it or it may pervade 
the whole life. It is hard for us to find it 
in some lives; but, if we only watch, it will 
crop out where we least. expect it. I have 
known an old soldier, with a life far from 


perfect, whose eye would brighten and whose. - 


step would become elastic in those tender 
and beautiful services for ‘‘the unknown 
dead’’ on Memorial Day. I have seen that 
aged man kneel, with bowed head and moist- 
ened eye, in memory of his lost comrades. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis has a touch- 
ing story of a pardoned thief in the city of 
New York, hiding. from the police in a re- 
cently deserted tenement; and, while that 
criminal hides there, a little child, left by 
the drunken father and mother who have 
moved out, comes toddling up to him. | 
spark of holiness, which has been sleeping 
*This excellent article from the Guild of the Good 
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for many years in that thief’s bosom, is 
kindled into flame. He is willing to risk 
capture by going to get food for that little 
child; and, finally, when it is in danger of 
death, he carries it to the police station, and 
gives himself up, with the child, regardless 
of the fact that he is in danger of the gal- 
lows. God has placed holiness, in some 
measure, in every life. 

Holiness, when it pervades a life, is the 
habitual reaching out after goodness, truth, 
righteousness, and all the other virtues, and 
the doing this, not from any selfish or 
worldly motive, but from a deep sense that 
a good God presides over this universe, and 
that, as we are his children, we. will obey 
his voice and help establish his kingdom. 
And there is nothing in this world that 


“makes a man so rich as this possession of 


holiness. Peace which we cannot under- 
stand is written in lines of beauty upon his 
face. 

Now let us ask, Do we want this quality 
of holiness to prevail in our lives? And 
that is the same thing as asking, Do we want 
to grow in character and real life values? 
Do we want to become more like the gentle 
Channing, the brave Theodore Parker, the 
humble, courageous, hopeful Jesus of Naza- 
reth? Do we want to become like the saintly 
ones of all ages, like those men and women 
whom we know,—men and women who have 
the most vitality, energy, and strength of 
character? And, if we do want holiness, 
what are we willing to pay for it? The 
price is always high; but, after we begin to 
pay, we find how much we are getting for 
what we give, and by and by the gift sinks 
into insignificance when we realize the treas- 
ure we have bought. Sometimes holiness 
costs position, sometimes hardship, thirst, 
hunger, pain, loss. Sometimes it costs 
friends; and not infrequently ill-health, dis- 
ease, and death have to be given for this 
great treasure. Holiness in our lives is 
more valuable than aught else: it is like the 
pearl of great price which the man in the 
parable bought by selling all that he had 
besides. The price is often high, but the 
treasure is worth infinitely more than what 
we pay for it. 


The Sunday School. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held October 19 
and 20 at Concord, Mass., with the First 
Parish, Rev. L. B. Macdonald, pastor. 


A new catalogue of the publications of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society is now 
going through the press. It will contain a 
description of every book and an explanation 
of the contents. A copy furnished to any 
one, without cost, on application in person 
or by mail. 


The new lessons for primary classes, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, will be 
ready about the middle of August. There 
are thirty lessons in all, printed in four-page 
illustrated leaflets, in envelope. Mrs. Wells’s 
lessons will constitute the material for the 
Primary grade the coming year. The sub- 
jects relate greatly to the traits of Christian 
character, and are in story form, with appro- 
priate pictures, Bible text, suggestions to 
Price, 30 cents a 


single set; per dozen sets, $3. 


The- majority of our Sunday-schools are 
closed during August. It is tobe hoped that 
the superintendents and teachers—yes, even 
the ministers—will not entirely forget the 
scattered members. A letter, however brief, 
pleasantly written and filled with evidences 
of personal interest, will often do more good 
than lengthy arguments as to loyalty to the 
Sunday-school. We know of one Sunday- 
school superintendent in Boston who writes 


service July 31. 
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a hundred letters every summer to the differ- 
ent scholars and teachers in her Sunday- 
school. This is the most effective way of 
securing a prompt and happy return of the 
pupils on reopening. 


Church News. 


Boston.— Boston Common (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches) : Sunday, August 7, 
ninth tree north of tile-walk, on Charles 
Street Mall, at 5 p.m. Speakers, Rev. Will- 
iam W. Fenn of Chicago and Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley of Philadelphia. A hearty 
welcome to all. 


Bernardston, Mass.—Rev. Messrs. Cronyn 
and Barber occupied the Unitarian pulpit 
July 26, in the absence of Rev. Mr. Birks, 
who preached in Deerfield. The church 
will be closed for the August vacation. The 
Young People’s Fraternity held its closing 
The choir of All Souls’ 
Church of Greenfield furnished music for the 
evening. There were readings and an ad- 
dress by Rev. Mr. Birks. 


Lynn, Mass.—The Unitarian church will 
be open during August, with the following 
preachers: August 7, Rev. E. L. Rexford, 
D.D., of Columbus, Ohio; August 14, Rev. 
E. A. Horton of Boston; August 21, Rev. 
John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
August 28, Rev. C. F. Southworth of Chi- 
cago. Service is held at 10.30,A.M. 


Nahant, Mass.—Rev. James Eells, min- 
ister of the First Church in Boston, preached 
last Sunday. The service was well attended 
by summer folk and nearly all of the mem- 
bers of battery A. 


Rowe, Mass—aA patriotic meeting was 
held July 26, which proved the event of the 
season. The entire seating capacity of the 
town hall was taken, and many were stand- 
ing. The chief national songs were sung. 
Rev. E. P. Pressey, after the first anthem, 
opened with a prayer of thanksgiving for our 
free coumtry and its past achievements for 
humanity and just laws, and for its splendid 
union of spirit at last wrought out through 
suffering and the freedom of the truth. Rev. 
Mr. Harding made some remarks upon Amer- 
ica’s long struggle as witnesses to the prin- 
ciples of liberty. Rev. Mr. Pressey declared 
his belief in every-day patriotism as under- 
lying the motive and being the power and 
effectiveness of the special patriotism in 
times of war; namely, a zealous public spirit 
for our institutions. Rev. Mr. Hamilton of 
North Adams delivered a very eloquent ad- 
dress. All joined in ‘‘America’’ at the end. 


Warwick, Mass.—The church here has 
been in charge of Rev. Margaret B. Barnard 
since May 1. An alliance has been formed, 
and much interest has been manifested in its 
work. At the last meeting one of the mem- 
bers read an excellent paper on ‘‘The De- 
struction of Birds,’’ and an animated discus- 
sion ensued. The next meeting will be an 
open one, all the members inviting guests. 
The subject will be ‘‘The Consumers’ 
League.’’? The officers of the Alliance are: 
Miss Barnard, president; Miss C. A. Jones, 
secretary; Mrs. M. T. Sampson, treasurer. 
The Congregational church unites with the 
Unitarian in holding meetings on alternate 
Sunday evenings in the town hall. 
meetings have been well attended, and thus 
far have been very successful. 


Hancock County Conference.— The 
annual session of the Hancock County Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches will be held 
at Prospect Harbor on August 10 and 11. 
Last year, for the first time, a part of two 
days was given up to these meetings, and 
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proved so successful that this year the same 
plan will be followed. 

Wednesday night, August 10, the confer- 
ence sermon will be preached by Rev. Paul 
R. Frothingham. 

Thursday morning session will begin at 10 
A.M. Rev. Walter Reid Hunt will conduct 
the opening exercises. An address of wel- 
come will follow by L. B. Deasy, Esq., a 
prominent layman of Bar Harbor. At 10.30 
an address by Rev. Charles F. Dole, —subject, 
‘The Breadth of our Faith’’; discussion, 
Rev. L. B. Macdonald, Rev. Marion Mur- 
dock. Lunch will be served at 12. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to 
addresses on ‘‘The Unitarian Mission, ”’ 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rev. William M. 
Brundage, Rev. Charles H. Porter, Jr., and 
others. 3 P.M., paper, ‘‘Methods of Alli- 
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A New Fashion.—To keep in touch with the inter- 
esting changes in household furniture, it is well occasion- 
ally to visit some large furniture warerooms, like those of 
the Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street, and see 
the styles and offerings of each new season, One of the 
most noticeable innovations of the present year is the 
arrangement of hall furniture. The old hall stands of 
the past decade are being supplanted by detached mirrors 
and settles, this change being a great advantage to the 
owner of a small hall. Some of the new mirrors are 
models of beauty, and prices this season are unusually 
low. 
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Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for thesummer. Telephone ‘‘Milton 132.” 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


Deaths. 


At Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 26th ult., Ellen Low Mills, 
of Brooklyn, New York City, in the 72d year of her age. 

At Brooklyn, N.Y., 28th ult., Benjamin Ward Dix, 
aged 65 years. : 

At Cohasset, 2d inst., Rev. Joseph Osgood, D.D., senior 
minister of the First Parish, aged 82 yrs. 10 mos. 9 days. 
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ance Work,’’ Mrs. S. F. Hamilton. 
ing exercises, Rev. S. A. Eliot. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
Unitarians who may be in the neighborhood 
to attend this conference, and accept the hos- 
pitality of the Prospect Harbor church. 
Boat leaves Bar Harbor at 7.40 A.M., fare 50 
cents round trip. All the Unitarian churches 
in Hancock County are open this summer, 
and much positive work being done. Offi- 
cers of the conference: president, Daniel 
Deasy; vice-president, Rev. S. A. Eliot ; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. Walter Reid 
Hunt. 


Clos- 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 
May 9. Third Congregational Society, Hing- 


ham, additional (in_all_35.32).+# +++ $30.32 
9. Eliza A. Freeborn, St. Louis, Mo..... 5.00 

so. Society in Marblehead, additional (in 
all $12.86)... .2ee sees cece eeee eet e cers 7.86 
zo. Society in Manchester, N.H.......- ea 100.00 

to. Society in Northboro, additional (in 
all $37).-+++++++ 5+ pete eeee sees eeens .* 12.00 

ur. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill., addi- 
tional (in all $313).-+-+ cee eeee cece ees 100.00 
11. Society in Dover, N.H....... we teee eee : 5.00 

1z. First Unitarian Society, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, ON ACCOUNT. + ...+ eee cere sees 75.00 
1z. Women’s National Alliance........... 10,00 
32. Society in Littleton, additional........ 2.00 
32. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston......-- 5.00 

12. Bequest of the late Miss Nancy Brack- 
ett of Quincy....-.. sae ee cece eee curs 3,000.00 
313. Society in Toledo, Ohio -.. 20.00 
33. Society in Houlton, Me ve : 16,00 

13. Society in Chelmsford, additional (in 
AIL $35.75) o0- 0 cacreere renee eee ceeees 17.25 

16, Free Christian Church, Minneapolis, 
IM fe les ann So poe Boga Osos budomose nasa 10.00 

16. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 
N.H., additional (in all $35.50).....- 10.50 

16. First Congregational Society, Somer- 
ville, additional (in all $213). eee 5.00 
17. Society in Westford............ wees os 8.00 
17. Mrs. Delia A. Holbrook, Brookline.. 10.00 

18. Society in Taunton, additional (in all 
227.7Q)o-cecerecese pete eeress cesses : 114.18 

ig. First Parish, Brookline, additional (in 
all $889.42)+ +++ sess seee cree cree ee G00 38.00 
19. Society in Bath, N.H...........+++..++ 5.00 
21. Society in Barker, Wis.......-.+++ese08 5.00 
2x. Society in Hartford, Conn............+ 52.00 
21. Society in a INCU alcamrantisioe testes 10.00 
23. Society in Oakland, Cal.............+++ 100.00 
Za DEN Vi peaR a aiclsie clelsibiwelrt leleicia, sieisis o/s sinlisle.n.r’e.e 5.00 
2s. Collection at annual meeting.......... 243.94 
28. Society in Portland, Ore., additional.. 25.00 

31. New South Church, Boston, additional 
Marae 20) ele slaistetslsiote slelemtsiatets heisiers 10.00 
31. Society in Berkeley, Cal...........++++ 15.60 
ar. Society in Alton, Tl yee. occ conc eves oe 100.00 
June c. Friends..... 6000. cesses cern eerrens 3.00 

2. Church of the Unity, Worcester, addi- 
PIOTIALe rere teteicn tielis sie euicet eee siceets 175.00 

6. Society in Dedham, additional (in all 
GUGSiSO) ewiciele wlaisialfeisieleis ciciels 0ie\y pleivie.ie e/aisce 4.00 
cee 122) bee doo fendeodn cd conencndouodnann 10,00 

18. Frank N. Hartwell, Louisville, Ky., 
to make himself a life member....... 50 00 

22. From a friend, including life member- 

ship for Mrs. Elizabeth W. Daven- 
POLe eee see Serer iasenin ets 100.00 

28. First Parish, Cambridge, additional 
(in all $1,322.53) ae isieels pete nicvesicle 10.00 

28. Society in Littleton, additional (in all 
$63.50) sere eeeree en nets eee sees cree ee 1,00 

29. Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, New 
York, additional (in all $52)........+ 2.00 

30. First. Unitarian Society, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, additional (in all $85)...+....+. 10.00 

July 1. Church of the Unity, Worcester, addi- 
tional ,--.+ 060s cece ees sere ceessasecs 25.00 

1. Society in Portland, Ore., additional 
(in all $106.75)..+++ +++ eressaosearrges 6.75 

1. Bequest of the late William Montgom- 
CFM OL FOROn res sites eret as eidetaas 6 aves 3,000,00 

5. Unity Church of Allston, Boston, ad- 
Gitionial.(in GU Bak) «<> vices cseesu seas 5.00 
6. Society in Deerfield...........+ sss sere 12.02 
13. Society in Charleston, S.C.,.....s..+45 50.00 

18. Church of the Unity, Worcester, addi- 
tional (in all $263).,..-.+.++.. esse sees 38.50 

23. Society in Franklin, N.H., additional 
Gn aly Bio esc. Saat eikcag arte te 9.00 
26. Society in Menomonie, Wis..........++ 10.00 


Francis H. LINCOLN, Jyeas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Donations since May 
5, 1898: — 


May 7. Portland, Ore., First Unitarian Sun- 
GayeschOOls tes geet vcs kee vataaen $15.71 
11, Reading, Mass., Sunday-school......+ 10.00 
11. Charlestown, Mass., Harvard Church. 22.52 
{2s UNIMer CrOsbVis.le\losiisaneienise einai tite 10,00 
iz. Billerica, Mass., Sunday-schoo 7 5.00 
1z. Baltimore, Md., Sunday-school. se0 5.00 

16, Brookline, Mass., Second Unitarian 
SUNnday-SCHOO] siesc.ssr0.sseoieanadeec eae 15,00 
17. Watertown, Mass., Sunday-school.... 10.00 
18. Santa Ana, Cal., Sunday-school........ 2.00 
18. Leominster, Mass., Sunday-school.... 14.10 
23. Fitchburg, Mass., Sunday-school Beets. 10.00 


June 


July 
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we 


14. 
23, 


. Haverhill, Mass., Sunday-school....-- 
. Milford, N.H., Sunday-school 
' Philadelphia, Pa., First Church Sun- 
day-schoo see 
. Church of the Disciples, Boston.....-+ 
. Sharon, Mass., Sunday-school.......+- 
. Salem, Mass., First Church.......++++ 
Brooklyn, Ct., Sunday-school.......-+ 
. Alton, Il., Sunday-sc hool 
. Washington, D.C., All Souls’ Church, 
Troy, N.Y., Unitarian Sunday-school, 
. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school 
. Neponset, Mass., Sunday-school....-- 
. Dorchester, Mass., Christ Church Sun- 
Gay-school ajsisete sien ceineise sist viele mela 
. Brookline, Mass., First Parish......-- 
. Sterling, Mass., Sunday-school.....--- 
. Concord, Mass., First Parish..-....... 
. Petersham, Mass., Sunday-school..... 
. Randolph, Mass., Sunday-school...... 
. Dedham, Mass., First Parish 
. Winthrop, Mass., Sunday-school BO 
. Barre, Mass., First Parish........ BoLee 
. Hawes Unitarian Congregational 
Church, South Boston. :.....+.-.-+«- 
. Athol, Mass., Second Unitarian Church 
. Wollaston, Mass., Sunday-school 
. All Souls’ Church, New York City.... 
. Cambridge, Mass., First Parish....... 
. Hubbardston, Mass., Sunday-school.. 
. Lynn, Mass., Second Congregationa 
Society 
. Rev. W. P. Elkins ees 5 
. Kennebunk, Me., Sunday-school...... 


Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian 
Chiirchi. tests came sce 
. Roxbury, Mass., Sunda 


First Religious Society. . 
North Easton, Mass., Unity Church.. 
West Newton, Mass., Sunday-school.. 


50.00 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, Jyreas. 


John Livermore. 


The death of John Livermore, which oc- 
curred about two months ago, took away from 
the city of Cambridge one of its most famil- 


iar and characteristic figures. 


He was born 


in 1813, and his life for more than fourscore 
years was spent in the place of his birth. 
He had never been away from the city for 


more than six weeks at a time. 
of business activity, 


Mr. 


In his days 
Livermore was 


always at the head and front of all public 
movements which were for the good of his 


beloved Cambridge. 


He took a deep interest 


in municipal affairs, and served repeatedly 
as a member of the school committee and 
in other offices. 

Mr. Livermore always attended the Austin 
Street Unitarian Church, and was one of its 
most prominent members, holding for years 
the positions of chairman of the parish com- 
mittee and superintendent of the Sunday- 


school. 


All his life Mr. 


Livermore had 


been deeply interested in the public affairs of 
his native city; and, being a man of most 
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wonderful memory, he was overflowing with 
facts, stories, and reminiscences of Cam- 
bridge and Cambridge people, and he was 
always referred to as an authority on the 
history of the city. He had for several years 
been a contributor to the Cambridge papers; 
and his personal reminiscences especially 
were always thoroughly appreciated and en- 
joyed. He was a faithful reader of the 
Christian Register from the time of its first 
appearance, and was personally interested in 
its success. 

Mr. Livermore’s health had been gradually 
failing for several years, and for a year or 
more he had not been out of doors. He died 
May 16, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Frederick Odiorne. In addition to his chil- 
dren, his wife, who is nearly eighty-one 
years old, survives him. 


Rev. Joseph Osgood, D.D. 


At Cohasset, Mass., Rev. Joseph Osgood, 
D.D., senior minister of the First Church, 
died after a brief illness. He had recently 
visited his son, Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood of 
Brattleboro, Vt., and seemed to be enjoying 
his usual health and spirits. He preached 
his last sermon in the beautiful church in 
Brattleboro. His illness was not attended 
with great suffering, and he passed peace- 
fully away in the early morning. In 1892, 
after a ministry in Cohasset of fifty years, 
the anniversary was celebrated by his congre- 
gation and delegates from the neighboring 
churches. The Plymouth and “Bay Confer- 
ence presented a silver cup. Gifts were 
made by summer attendants of the church 
and others. Harvard University took that 
occasion to confer upon him the degree of 
D.D. His wife, then living, was the 
daughter of Rev. Edmund Quincy Sewall. 
He leaves nine children and seventeen grand- 
children. 

Dr. Osgood was one of those intelligent, 
scholarly, and ,sturdy representatives of Uni- 
tarianism who have done so much during the 
last seventy-five years to commend our faith 
to the communities in which they have lived. 
Always interested in the common life of the 
people about him, a leader in all intellectual 
and literary movements, and especially de- 
voted to the culture of the children of the 
community, he came to be considered one of 
the moral and intellectual landmarks of the 
old town in which he lived. When, as old 
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National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 


E believe that Pure White Lead, 


made by the “old Dutch pro- 


cess,’ and Pure Linseed Oil, 


combinations of shades forwarded upon applic 


make the best paint; and all we ask is 
that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 
their mixtures for what they are, rather than 
as “White Lead,’ “Pure White Lead,” 
“Tinted Lead,”’ etc. 

Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 
titled to know what they are getting. 

See list of genuine brands. 


By using National Lead Co,’s P: i 

any desired shade is seadl mcs ee ried lap ai 
_ able information and card I 
folder showing pictures of house painted in diff 


t Pamphlet giving valu- 
showing samples of colors Hass ; also 
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age was approaching, he gave up the super- 
intendency of the schools which he had held 
for twelve years, a number of his friends 
bought and deeded to him the land upon 
which a new school-building was erected, 
with the request that it should be given to 
the town, and that the building should be 
known as the Osgood School. 

After twenty years of preaching from a 
manuscript, Dr. Osgood adopted the extem- 
poraneous method, and for more than thirty 
years did not write a sermon. Many have 
testified that at eighty he still was as fresh 
and free as when he was in middle life. 
He was a passionate lover of flowers; and 
this, combined with his love for children, 
not only made him interesting, but kept his 
spirit fresh and young. He was never too 
old to be interested not only in great move- 
ments of thought, but, what is more rare, in 
the practical affairs of the youngest of his 
friends. 

He gave up the active work of the minis- 
try some three years after his fiftieth anni- 
versary. Two years ago Rev. W. R. Cole 
was settled as colleague. 

The funeral services are appointed to be 
held in the First Parish Church of Cohasset, 
and are to be conducted by Rev. W. R. Cole, 
who will be assisted by Rev. Messrs. C. Y. 
DeNormandie, C. T. Billings, and J. W. Day. 


Mrs. Ellen Low Mills. 


Mrs. Mills was the widow of Ethelbert S. 
Mills, who died in 1873, the daughter of 
Seth Low and Mary Porter Low, who were 
born in Salem, Mass. Seth Low was one of 
the first citizens of the earlier Brooklyn and 
one of the founders of the First Unitarian 
Church -of that city. Mrs. Mills was the 
youngest but one of twelve children, of whom 
ten grew to maturity and several to an ad- 
vanced age. ‘The eldest was the well-known 
merchant, A. A. Low. Only the youngest, 
Charles, remains to mourn his sister’s death. 
Mrs. Mills’s family affections were exceed- 
ing strong, and to her brothers and sisters 
and their children she endeared herself by 
an unfailing sympathy and loyalty. In a 
wider circle she was regarded with an admi- 
ration that was nigh to reverence, and, in- 
deed, often that. Nor without reason, so 
noble was her character, so beautiful its 
poise and calm, so remarkable was the cour- 
age with which she bore the many sorrows of 
her life, and the progress of that tragical 
disease to which she finally succumbed. Hers 
was a fine intelligence, enriched by the care- 
ful reading of well-chosen books, and ex- 
pressing itself happily in conversation, but 
more effectively in her correspondence, which 
was a source of great satisfaction to her rela- 
tives and friends. Blessed with a tempera- 
ment which was always quick to rally the 
healing forces of her life, she re-enforced it 
with vowed deliberation, for her own sake 
and others’ seeking out the things that make 
for peace and pleasantness. From its begin- 
ning, in 1851, she was a valued member of 
the Second Unitarian Church ; and its succes- 
sive ministers had no more judicious adviser 
or more constant friend. To Mr. Longfellow 
she was grateful for a vision of spiritual 
truth which never faded, and was sufficient 
for her in her sorest trials. No one was 
more jealous than she for the good fame of 
her particular church and the general Unita- 
rian cause. Of her two surviving children, 
one has been an incurable invalid for many 
years. The other and youngest, Abbot Low 
Mills of Portland, Ore., was, with his wife 
and children, the joy that helped her as 
could nothing else to bear the sorrows of her 
life with steady cheerfulness. Many turned 
to her for guidance, and to an inner circle 
she was the object of a care that could not 
have been more devoted. G 
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Free Scholarships in Practical 
Design. 


A limited number of free scholarships and 
a few half-scholarships have been presented 
the Original School of Industrial Design for 
Women, 159 West 23d Street, New York 
City, by prominent men and women. The 
scholarships are valued at from #50 to $200 
each, and will enable the beneficiaries to be- 
come professional designers; 7.¢., practical 
workers in design for wall-papers, carpets of 
all grades, printed drapery silks, brocades, 
raw silk furniture coverings, book-covers, 
dress goods, and all textiles, both printed and 
woven. 

The examinations of applicants for free 
scholarships will be held at the school on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, September 
Ig, 21, and 23, from 10 A.M. to 12 M. each 
day. Applicants at a distance must send in 
their applications, together with specimens 
of work, not later than September 15. Al- 
though instruction by letter is a part of the 
curriculum of the institution, no correspond- 
ence scholarships are given. All free or 
half-scholarships are for pupils who can 
attend the classes in the school, and are 
given those only who positively cannot pay 
for instruction. 

For circulars of the school and full infor- 
mation, address the president, Mrs. Florence 
E. Cory, 159 West 23d Street, New York. 


Dere and Chere. 


Gen. Miles, when he asked Hamilton Bus- 
bey of Zurf, Mield, and Farm about a horse 
to ride in the army, was particular to say 
that the horse must have a long tail. ‘‘I will 
not ride a mutilated horse, ’’ said the general. 


Pure gold is found very seldom in the 
Transvaal. Recently, however, some speci- 
mens were found; and one of these, valued 
(apart from its scientific interest) at $1,500, 
was not long ago presented by President Krue- 
ger to the German government. 


The institution of a lottery to promote the 
prosperity of German colonies has been sanc- 
tioned, it is said, by Emperor William; and 
it is to be conducted, we believe, under the 
auspices of the German Colonial Society. It 
is expected to yield 5,000,000 marks. 


A writer in one of the dailies declares that 
a woman who has any regard for the comfort 
of others will not make herself offensive to 
her kind by wearing garments which have 
been wrapped up with “moth balls” or any 
other of the moth preventives which exhale 
such disagreeable, even nauseating odors. 


The Church Times is upset by the taking 
part in the united Gladstone memorial sérvice 
at Liverpool of the Unitarian minister, Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong. It must argue, it says, a very 
lax hold on the foundation truths of the 
Christian religion to recognize the Unitarian 
ministry and Unitarian doctrine as even re- 
motely connected with the Christian Church. 
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** Perfect Bread “::",, 
ARLINGTON 


WHEAT MEAL. 
On the Market for 28 Years. 


»  THE.. 


Globe National Bank 


OF BOSTON 


No. 92 STATE STREET. 


Organized as a State Bank, 1824. 
Incorporated as a National Bank, 1865. 


Capital..3% 054 a) oe 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
Net Deposits July 14, 1898 


$1,000,000.00 
207,000.00 
6,616,000.00 


Accounts of Banks, Corporations, Firms, 
and Individuals solicited. 


Interest allowed on deposits if warranted 
by the character of the account. 


Acts as registrar of transfers for the stock 
of corporations. 


OFFICERS. 


CHARLES H. COLE, President. 
C. E. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
C. H. HOOKE, Cashier. 


QUINCY 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Cash fund April 1, 1898 . $625,162.07 
Surplus over reinsurance . 375,000.00 
Losses paid the past year . 36,024.48 
Dividends paid the past year 72,493.25 
Gain in surplus the past year 25,000.00 


CHAS. A. HOWLAND, 
Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. FAY, Sec’y. 


Travel by the Dominion Line, 
GOING 


Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
TO 


England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 


11,000 tons, sail from Boston_to 
Queenstown and Liverpool. The 
New England sails August 11, Can- 
ada sails August 25, and fortnightly 
thereafter. Also St. Lawrence Ser- 
vice between Montreal, Quebec, and 
Liverpool every Saturday. For de- 
scriptive matter, maps and sailings, 
send to the Company’s Offices, 

103 State St., Boston. 


*A HAND SAW IS A GOOD THING, BUT NOT TO 
SHAVE WITH.” 


~SAPOLIO 


1S THE PROPER THING FOR HOUSE-CLEANINC: 
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Pleasantries. 


‘‘I guess it is nothing more than an idle 
rumor.’’ ‘‘Idle? I guess not. It is the 
busiest old rumor that ever happened.’’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


Why was Goliath very much surprised when 
David slung the stone at him? Because such 
a thing never entered his head before.— 
Brookline Chronicle. 


‘Tell your mistress that I’ve torn the cur- 
tain,’’ said a lodger to a female domestic. 
“*Very well, sir: mistress will put it down 
in the bill as extra rent. ’’ 


A furrier who wished to inform his cus- 
tomers that he recast their old furs wound up 
his advertisement as follows: ‘‘WV.8.— 
Capes, victorines, etc., made up for ladies in 
fashionable style out of their own skins.’’ 


Cumso: ‘‘Fosdick has moved from the 
third floor of his apartment house to the 
fourth to show his admiration for Kipling. ”’ 
Cawker: ‘‘How does that show his admira- 
tion for Kipling???’ Cumso:_‘‘Why, that’s 
another story!’’—/udge. 


.Mike: ‘‘How old are you, Pat?’’ Pat: 
‘¢Thirty-sivin next month.’’ Mike: ‘‘Yez 
must be older than that. When were yez 
Domraeeeat: sin wor. Mike:,‘‘T have 
yez now. Sure, yez told me the same date 
tin years ago!’’— 77+ Bits. 


An old man was on his knees at the road- 
side, breaking stones. The minister, who 
was considered not over-devout, addressed 
him: ‘‘Ah! John, I wish I could break the 
stony hearts of my hearers as easily as you 
break those stones!’’ ‘‘Ye should try my 
plan, sir,’’ said John. ‘‘Gang to your 
knees!’’ 


‘*Vour husband has been ill,’’ said the 
caller. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the little, worried- 
looking woman: ‘‘he has been feeling very 
badly. I do my best to please him, but 
nothing seems to satisfy him.’’ ‘‘Is his con- 
dition critical?’’ ‘‘It’s worse than criti- 
cal,’’ she answered, with a sigh: ‘‘it’s abu- 
sive. ’’—Occident. 


Brown: ‘‘Where’s that fiver I laid on the 
table a moment ago?’’ Mrs. Brown: ‘‘You 
never expected to see that again, did you?’’ 
Brown: ‘‘And why not?’’ Mrs. Brown: ‘‘T 
supposed you understood enough of Parlia- 
mentary practice to know that, when a bill 
was laid on the table, it was seldom heard 
of again.’’—V//arper’s Bazar. 


W. S. Gilbert was lunching, not long ago, 
at a country hotel, when he found himself in 
company with three cycling clergymen, by 
whom he was drawn into conversation. When 
they discovered who he was, one of the party 
asked Mr. Gilbert how he felt ‘‘in such a 
grave and reverend company.’’ ‘‘I feel,’’ 
said Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘like a lion in a den of 
Daniels. ’’— Transcript. 


A church correspondent of a Norfolk jour- 
nal shows that there is room for more volun- 
taryism in local church offertories. The 
church warden of a rising seaside resort re- 
ports the following Sunday evening dialogue: 
**Rector: ‘The offertories are falling off 
sadly, I fear.’ Church warden: ‘Yes, sir: 
I fear they are,—only 7d. to-night!’ Rec- 
tor: ‘Well, I don’t like to mention it; but, 
as a matter of fact, 4d. of that came from 
the rectory.’’ Church warden: ‘And _ per- 
haps I ought not to say it, but I gave the 
Other sadn 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31/5897. 0 cosccdeccses -cos +» $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES © ees ete eee 24,811,707.55 
2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. _ 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. t 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 


change Building, Boston, Mass. 


AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
..- PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 


Individual 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS | 


Equal privileges for Men and Women. Allowance for 
service in Hospital and Dispensary. Nineteenth year 
opens SEPTEMBER 20. AUGUSTUS P. Crarke, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, 517 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Send 
for Catalogue. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Entrance Examinations SEPTEMBER 6 and 7. 
culars address seit 
Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


For cir- 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD, 

pe ACADEMY (Founbep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 


include all essary expenses, except books. 
nr hs Ree PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


.. MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. ddress 

HENRY N. Dz NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 

Bridgewater, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL Mass. 


Regular and special courses for preparation of teachers. 
Entrance examinations SEPTEMBER 6 and 7. For circulars 
address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


66 West STREET, WoRCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. nee 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six he 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address Ries 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoARDING AND Day 
ScHOOL FoR Girits, OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 9r DANFORTH 
STREET, PORTLAND, Mz. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JosErH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcrstEr, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fe%,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS.’ 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, as. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, }2'ncipals. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 

An English, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Intermediate, 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual 


Excel- 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident, urther particudars,—illustrated cata- 
ogue upon addressing 


Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D. 
Address GREEN Harpor, Mass., till August 21. 


PHURCH 


AT MANUZ 
CARPETS ano 


WASHINCTON 


STs, 


Joann H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 


Sel FACTURERS’~-- 
ARPETS PRICES. 658 


OFP-BOYLSTON 


ST. 


BOSTON. 


